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The Farming Class Pacing 
Destruction 


Mutuum date, nil inde sperantes (Luke 6, 35). 


Politicians, financiers, major industrialists, and 
the press (including dailies, popular weeklies and 
-city-grown farm papers) alike refuse to discuss 
‘frankly the condition of American agriculture and 
the man engaged in this occupation, ‘the American 
ffarmer. ‘This is a fundamental question, however, 
the knowledge of which is indispensable to a correct 
understanding of the condition of business, so- 
called. 

“There is little evidence of the normal spring ex- 
pansion in business activity,” declares the Cleveland 
.Trust Company Business Bulletin, always well in- 
fformed when speaking of purely financial matters. 
“Commodity prices continue to shrink,” it con- 
tunues, “although at a less rapid rate than in recent 
months. Industrial and mining output are still 
slowly declining. There is little construction going 
}on, freight loadings on the railroads are far below 
normal. ... Symptoms of improvement in financial 
and banking conditions,” this is said in a paragraph 
devoted to a survey of “Business Fundamentals,” 
“continue to develop, but there is as yet little evi- 
dence that the business depression itself is grow- 
‘ing any less severe.’’!) 

Not a word here of that other and even more 
j important fundamental, agriculture. No reference 
to what may be discovered ultimately to have con- 
stsiuted the destruction of one of the most numer- 
ous and important elements of our population. Not 
2 an indication that the great catastrophe which has 


overtaken the American farmer is bankrupting him. 


And that even most of those still on the land are 
'there by the sufferance of their creditors, who 
would not know what to do with it under present 
circumstances, since both corporations and wealthy 
‘individuals are disinclined to take advantage of the 
: situation to found great latifundia. 

|) For the purpose of presenting to our fenders, 
who believe with us that the reconstitution of the 
r idle class must be the true objective of all Chris- 
lian social reform, a true picture of the condition 
| a the farming class in America today, we have ob- 
tained from a number of farmers and men inter- 
ested in the welfare of the tillers and owners of 
the soil, expressions of opinion regarding rural 
-aitairs as they know them to exist in their own 


mmunities. 
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“while there is no price on land whatever. 


It is a dark picture indeed they paint, one that 
should arouse deep concern in every man who has 
at heart the welfare of the nation, while it shames 
those who have permitted the American farmer to 
suffer the lot of the Roman coloni, and of the Ger- 
man and English yeomanry. With never a thought 
but that of relieving the pressure on our credit 
system, and preventing its further deflation. 

An intelligent and energetic farmer in the State 
of Oregon, whom we had requested for informa- 
tion, writes: 

“Rural conditions in Oregon are bad. No doubt 
about the same as everywhere else. Eastern 
Oregon, which is a wheat belt, a one-crop country, 
is absolutely broke. Not one farmer who is solvent 
because of wheat being below cost of production. 
Besides, during the last two years the crop was 
lost or short on account of drought. At present 
they have a good season, lots of rain, but many 
growers could not seed for want of money. Espe- 
cially those who used gasoline for power: ‘No 
credit.’ The insurance companies foreclosed on 
many farms last year, but seem to go slow now, 
because they find themselves holding plenty of land, 
Nothing 
selling, the only transfers being on foreclosure. 
Western Oregon is in no better shape. But because 
it practices diversified farming, it could hold out 
longer, but is now breaking down. Interest and 
taxes are the same as always, while farm products 
are sold below cost of production. Fruit, for 
which a large acreage is utilized, cannot be sold at 
any price. Hence farmers cannot pay interest or 
taxes; they can hardly live. In Western Oregon 
also much land has been foreclosed; but they are 
now slowing up.” 

From a priest, deeply interested in the welfare of - 
his people, residing in Southeastern Missouri, we 
obtained the knowledge of the following circum- 
stances: 

“Conditions here are getting worse and worse. 
Farmers who formerly would have thought it a 
disgrace to peddle meat are killing hogs, calves 
and cattle, and are peddling it from house to house 
for 5, 6, 7 and 8 cents a pound, in order that they 
may obtain a little ready cash. The Government 
loans are but unsatisfactory sops to keep the farmer — 
quiet. The railroads obtained millions on a ten- 
year basis, but the farmer gets his seed loans for 
seven months. He must sell his crop at the lowest 
price to pay Uncle Sam. Last year it happened 
that some sold everything to be able to pay the 
| Government loan, and taxes. Luckily, I dissuaded 


A 
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my farmers from making the loan, so that probably 
only one or two borrowed money from the Farm 
Board. 

“Add to this that this year, according to the 
County Agent, the insurance companies holding 
mortgages on farms will not sign the waiver de- 
manded by the Government. Where these com- 
panies own the land, they will neither advance 
money for seed, nor sign the waiver for their share 
of the crop. As a consequence, the poor renter is 
helpless.” 

Since this writer has referred to Government 
loans and the réle of a Shylock played by the Gov- 
ernment, let us continue by quoting from a letter 
received by us from Arkansas. The writer first 
tells the story of the policy observed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board a year ago toward farmers ap- 
plying for a loan. While several conditions laid 
down from the beginning were of a usurious nature, 
it seems the borrowers were nevertheless not in- 
clined to take offense or to complain. But condi- 
tions have changed, and what our informant wrote 
regarding them on April 5, at a time when the 
farmer should have been on his land plowing and 
seeding, is a shameful story: 

“The county I live in had forwarded 500 appli- 
cations for loans, but only 20 applicants have thus 
far received any money, and those were some who 
paid out in cash or are new borrowers. All those 
who collateralized their loan and have no release 
have now been informed that they must sign a 
second mortgage, in addition to the first mortgage 
which covers this year’s loan. The second mort- 
gage is to protect the Government on this collateral- 
ized [last year’s] cotton, and the borrower must 
besides pay preferred interest at five percent from 
November 1, 1931, until this cotton sells for eight 
cents. The prevailing impression is that the Gov- 
ernment has broken faith with the poor people; here 
it is late plowing time while these applications come 
back for the second mortgage. The morale of the 
people is broken, and as I heard one farmer express 
it, ‘it’s too bad the earth didn’t open up and swallow 
us as it does in Italy.’ Another farmer, a large 


farmer at that, head over heels in debt, said ‘I am . 


getting to be just like the share-cropper, don’t give 

adamn. We'll all be wandering Jews before long.’ ” 
Another communication from the same state tells 
us that, according to the local paper, only 169 out 

of 800 applicants had been granted loans up to the 
le of April. The writer states: 


the correctness of Mr. Mauritz A. Hallgren’s state- 


ment, written at Davenport on April 8: “In south- | 


ern and northwestern Iowa, in parts of Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and entire counties in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana there are thou- 
sands of grain growers and hog raisers receiving 
public charity.” 7) 

The facts and complaints are well-known to the 
responsible men in Washington. A letter addressed 


by us to a Congressman, containing a statement — 


of the conditions just referred to, was submitted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Arthur M. Hyde, 
While his answer virtually admits the facts to have 
been correctly stated by us, Mr. Hyde tries to ex- 
plain them away. His communication contains the 
two following, from our standpoint damaging ad- 
missions, on which we base our allegation that the 


Government is playing the role of Shylock toward — 


the American farmer, desperately in need. Writing 
on April 19, the Secretary of Agriculture states 
inter alia: 

“Although this arrangement was wholly to the 


advantage of the borrower and was made at the™ 
urgent request of bankers and business men, it is © 
now reported that the Department ‘demanded’ that — 


the loan be collateralized. The cotton or other 
crops put up as collateral are still in the ownership 
of the borrower, although they are covered by a 
mortgage to the Secretary of Agriculture. No part 


of the debt has been discharged-nor can it be until — 
Whenever the — 


actual payment in cash is made. 
cotton or other collateral is sold, of course the 
1931 obligation will be reduced by the proceeds of 
the sale. If the proceeds of sale are sufficient to 
pay the debt in full the 1931 mortgage will be re- 
leased and any surplus resulting from the sale will 
be returned to the borrower.” [In the meantime the 
farmer is charged five percent on his loan and 
storage for the cotton!] 


In other words, Mr. Hyde admits that a farmer 
who turned over every pound of cotton he raisec 
to the Government last fall is considered to be 


owing the Government until the crop shall have 


been sold at eight cents a pound. In order to pro- 
tect the Government against possible loss, the cot 
farmer must now give a new lien, virtually a s 
mortgage, or see his hopes, to make his crops th 
year, shattered. This explains why a c 


s 
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Our contentions are further emphasized by Mr. 
Hyde’s own statement: 

“As the 1931 obligations have not been met [id 
est in cash], however, and as there is no certainty 
whether, when the collateral is finally sold, the 
loans will be paid in full, we are now requesting 
borrowers, before making a new loan to them for 
1932, to give us a lien on 1932 crops to secure the 
unpaid 1931 balances. This lien is valid for only 
such part of the 1931 loan as may remain unpaid. 
If the 1931 loan was made to a tenant who is now 
operating a farm in different ownership than the 
farm operated last year, the landlord is asked to 
waive his rights to a share in the 1932 crop to 
secure any new loan made to the tenant, but not 
to secure the 1931 loan. If at any time payments 
are made on the 1931 loan from other sources, such 
as the sale of cotton deposited as collateral, proper 
credit will be given on the 1931 note and the mort- 
gage on the 1932 crop to secure the old loan will 
be reduced accordingly. If proceeds of sale of 
collateral are sufficient to pay the 1931 note in 
full the renewal mortgage now given will be re- 
leased.”’ 

But there is something else Mr. Hyde forgot to 
say, namely that besides the various precautions 
referred to, the Government insists that a farmer 
who rents any part of his land to a tenant, as is 
so commonly done in the cotton country, must sign 
a waiver granting the Government prior rights to 
the crop. 

Nevertheless the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently declared his Department to be the “prize 
boob in the history of finance,” because in making 
crop production loans to farmers from the funds 
allotted by Congress for that purpose it was “‘end- 
ing’ more money on thinner security and sustaining 
more losses than ever before in the history of 
money-lending.”” It would have the effect, he added, 
of increasing the surplus. Commenting on these 
remarks, the Nebraska Union Farmer quite perti- 
nently declares: 

“Ts it any more of a ‘boob’ performance to loan 
driblets to busted farmers to plant crops, than to 
loan?) millions to busted railroads to bolster up 
their bonds [held by corporations, eastern insur- 
ance companies, banks, etc.] Isn’t it better for 
farmers to farm than to join the army: of unem- 
ployed? Brooding over the surplus seems to have 
distorted Mr. Hyde’s thinking.” In fact, as our 
readers now know, even those dribbles are being 
denied farmers, unwilling or unable to sign on the 
dotted line. ‘ Di 

Interpreting the facts in the light of Christian 
ethics, we are forced to declare the attitude adopted 
by the Federal Government toward:the necessitous 
farmers of our country shamelessly immoral. To 
wring interest out of the needy, is a grave crime. 
This even Calvin admits, upon whom we shall call 


_ 3) “I say that the loan was unjustified,” exclaimed Sen- 
ator Capper in a radio broadcast on April 5, “contrary to 
yublic policy, and a moral violation of the terms of the 
De rstracten Finance Act.” ‘ 


History and Theory. Vol. 2, p. 459. _ 


to judge public authority engaged in usurious 
practices. 

“Although I do not visit usuries (payment for 
the use of money) with wholesale condemnation, I 
cannot give them my indiscriminate approbation, 
nor, indeed, do I approve that any one should make 
a business of money-lending. Usury for money 
may lawfully be taken only under the following 
conditions, and not otherwise.” Among these con- 
ditions the following are relevant in the present 
case: “that usury (i. e., interest) should not be 
demanded from men in need; nor is it lawful to 
force any man to pay usury who is opposed by 
need or calamity,” and “he who receives a loan on 
usury should make at least as much for himself by 
his labor and care as he obtains who gives the 
loannus) 

Now it is precisely this we have objected to in the 
conduct of the Government toward farmers and 
renters, harassed over a number of years by floods, 
drought, grasshoppers, and the lowest real prices 
for farm commodities experienced in forty years or 
more: the imposition of interest, immoral in itself 
under the circumstances, and the added demand for 
security, in the shape of a second lien on this year’s 
crop, to protect the Government against loss on last 
year’s. products, turned over to it in the fall with 
the expectation on the part of borrowers their obli- 
gation would be liquidated. Many farmers deliv- 
ered even the last pound of cotton raised by them 
and their share-croppers to the Government, forced 
for the rest to eke out their existence as best they 
could, quite generally unable to pay interest on 
mortgages or taxes., Without previous warning the 


-Government repudiated the risk it assumed, to 


handle the farmers’ crops turned over to it, due to 
the desire of officials to save the Government from 
losses, inescapable because the prices of farm com- 
modities have fallen beyond the expectation of ex- 
perts responsible for the entire scheme. 

That the national treasury may not suffer, the 
farmer must be ruined. Thus from the year 1931 
and 1932 may date the destruction of a class which 
has contributed more to the greatness of our coun- 
try than any other. Unless a Jubilee Year (Lev. 
XXV, 8 ff., XXVII, 17) is declared, wiping out 
the farmer’s debts, there is little apparent hope for 


his survival. 
F. P. Kenxey 


A perfectly just distribution of property will 
indeed never be achieved on earth, because God has 
left observance of the higher moral order to human 
liberty, which never submits entirely to the Will of 
God. Nevertheless, among a truly Christian people 
the contrasts between rich and poor will ever again 
adjust themselves in the most perfect manner pos- 


sible. Sant . 
W. E. von KErteLER 


4) Ashley, W. J. An Introduction to English Economic 
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The Law of Causality in 
Ethnology 


In previous articles!) we have studied different 
theories purporting to account for the origin of re- 
ligion, but, subjecting them to scientific criticism, we 
found them at fault because they contained philo- 
sophically contradictory statements or were defi- 
cient in ethnological data. Still, we may not neglect 
to offer a satisfactory solution for the problem. 
With regard to the theories discussed, we have sim- 
ply employed the method of criticism. Now it is in- 
cumbent upon us to present the positive side of 
the issue. 

Before approaching the subject under consid- 
eration, let us ask what is required for a positive 
answer. The question may seem almost ridiculous, 
yet the numerous errors committed by so many se- 
rious minded scientists demand that we lay down 
the principles involved in the construction of a 
workable theory. In order to construct a theory 
which will solve the problem of the origin of re- 
ligion, we must first agree upon the method to be 
pursued. 


In the past many ethnologists endeavored to 
construct such a theory. They aimed to accom- 
plish this by the application of purely ethnological 
methods, and by employing no other than ethnolog- 
ical or anthropological material. To remain within 
one’s own field of endeavor is a praiseworthy 
method and a practice generally adopted by scien- 
tists. But what will happen if the ethnological and 
anthropological material becomes so scarce as no 
longer to support the heavy weight of a theory? 
When an engineer is called upon to construct a 
connection between a given point on the mainland 
and an island, and he finds the distance too great 
for the construction of a single arch or even for a 
suspension bridge, he sets about studying the bot- 
tom of the sea. It may then happen that he finds 
the sea too deep and the undersea elevations too 
weak to support the piers of a bridge. It would 
oe ate ineering to build a bridge in spite of 

na difficulties for that would mean to in- 
vite disaster. The conscientious and competent en- 
ong would advise his employers to reach the is- 

id from another point on the mainland or-to use 
a ferry. If a medical man becomes convinced that 


the results of his speculations betrayed a lack of 
clear, distinct, and orderly thinking. After the 
ethnologist has turned over to the historian and 
philosopher the difficult problem regarding the 
origin of religion, his task is by no means ended. 
He has still another to perform, he has the right 
to be heard. His, now, is the duty to check up on 
the theories his fellow-scholars are advancing. 
Though the ethnological material he has gathered 


may be scant and scarce it should nevertheless be — 


made use of. He may compare his ethnological 
“finds” with the theories of his fellow-scholars, 
and should there be evidence of any fault, discord 
or contradiction, it is his duty to raise his voice in 
protest and point out the difficulty or the error. 
But it is well to inquire: 1s the origin of re- 


ligion really an exclusively ethnological or anthro- — 


pological problem? No science whatsoever may 
claim exclusive right over a certain point unless the 
particular branch of science has sufficient material 
on hand to solve that problem. But neither of the 
sister-sciences, anthropology or ethnology, is, at the 
present stage of development, sufficiently equipped 
to solve conclusively the problem respecting the 


origin of religion. Archeology, linguistics, history, — 


both profane and religious, and philosophy are just 


as deeply interested in this crucial question as is § 


ethnology or anthropology. If any of these branches 
of science are-able to contribute something to its 


solution, the ethnologist and the anthropologist — 


should welcome its contributions. 


All branches of _ 


science should contribute their own work and ~ 


should collaborate in solving this difficult problem. 


In presenting an answer to the problem of the | 
origin of religion, we shall now follow the prin- | 


ciples just laid down. 


The primary and basic principle to be applied 
to the study of the origin of religion is the law of — 
. causality. 


It is the nature of man to search for 


the cause of things. Man, of whatever degree his 


mentality may be, cultured or uncultured, knows — 
one principle, and this is that there exists abso-— 


lutely nothing without a cause responsible for its — 


existence. 6% 
the most primitive peoples they would be in wa 
of food, fire, implements and shelter unless th 
created a supply. Besides his most immediate s 
roundings, Epes man knew the world in 
he lived. s, by dai ience 


The experience of daily life taught even 
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»y Him, let him be anathema’.?) St. Thomas 
eaches the same doctrine, when he says: ‘The 
primitive dictates of the Natural Law cannot be 
gnored without some culpability.’’?) 

The law of causality is so well established in 
bhilosophy that it cannot be reasonably doubted by 
uny one. It actually forms the basic principle of 
ill philosophy. The scientists of the present age 
ananimously admit its value. But many ethnolo- 
vists, though they do not deny its conclusiveness, 
object to its application. They assert the mental- 
ty of aboriginal man had not developed to such a 
degree as to enable him to reason on these grounds. 
_et us see whether they are right or wrong. 

In present-day ethnology the theory of magic 
‘s in its hey-day. Many modern ethnologists be- 
ieve in the tendencies of aboriginal man toward 
magic. We do not accept the principle of magic to 
he extent to which modern ethnologists subscribe 
oit. But for the sake of argument, let us consider 
magic in the sense in which it is taught by the mod- 
sr evolutionistic school. By magic, they say, man 
‘ntended to remove the causes of sickness, defeat, 
and misfortune of all sorts. Convinced that some 
cause interfered with his welfare, he wished to 
remove this cause by means of magic. Hence they 
concede that man had the mentality to draw the 
conclusion as to the cause. Secondly, aboriginal 
man performed magic in more than a single case. 
Whenever he felt his well-being impeded, he ap- 
plied magic. He applied it generally. His men- 
tality, therefore, was such that he could conclude 
that what was useful in one case was useful also 
in another. Hence, aboriginal man could reason 
according to universal principles. Consequently if 
he could search for the cause of things and could 
apply the same method universally, his mentality 
possessed all the faculties which would enable him 
to reason according to the law of causality. Hence 
religion has not grown out of magic. For, those 
who hold that it has cannot deny the capacity of 
primitive man to reason on the grounds of the law 
of causality. 

Though the capacity of primitive man to reason 
according to this law has been seriously questioned, 
nay denied by present-day writers, there are a 
stately number of scholars of great renown and 
authority who are not swept away by the trend 
of the time but do justice to his mentality. Let us 
quote a few statements. Commenting on the men- 
tality of the aboriginal man, Philo Laos Mills 
writes: “The mentality of primitives is far higher 
han was formerly suspected. There is no essential 
| ae between man recent, glacial, or pre- 

lacial, nor is there a shred of evidence for the 
‘homo alalus’ or speechless man. In every case we 
have a ‘homo sapiens’ endowed with the different 
degrees of mental facility, depending upon the com- 
plexity of his needs and environment. In this re- 
spect the above races compare favorably with the 
higher peoples.’*) Again: “It is important to 
2) Conc. Vat., Sess. III., Can. I. de Revelatione. 

8) Summa Philosophica, I-II, quaest. 94. _ 
4) Cfr. Mills, P. L. Prehistoric Religion, LXXI. 


distinguish between the capacity for intellectual 
processes and their facility. The former may exist 
in full vigor, while the latter may, through want 
of training, remain dormant or undeveloped,—con- 
fined to essential relations. [Compare the scholas- 
tic ‘potency’ and ‘act’]. On the other hand, their 
existing psychology has been largely misinter- 
preted, largely misunderstood. The fact that these 
races are endowed with speech, (whether native or 
borrowed), this alone implies a power of abstrac- 
tion, though the simplicity of their wants begets a 
simplicity of language, a small vocabulary, a pau- 
city of terms. In all these matters means are 
proportioned to ends, as in other departments of 
life.’>) 

Nobody will question the authority of the au- 
thor of the “Source Book for Social Origins,” 
W. S. Thomas, to speak on this subject, nor will 
anyone accuse this distinguished scholar of scholas- 
tic tendencies. He says: “Another serious charge 
against the intelligence of the lower races is lack 
of the power of abstraction. They certainly do not 
deal largely in abstraction, and their languages are 
poor in abstract terms. But there is a great differ- 
ence between the habit of thinking in abstract terms 
and the ability to do so. The degree to which 
abstraction is employed in the activities of a group 
depends on the complexity of the activities and on 
the complexity of consciousness in the group. When 
science, philosophy, and logic, and systems of reck- 
oning time, space, and number, are taught in the 
schools; when the attention is not so much en- 
gaged in perceptual as in deliberate acts; and when 
thought is a profession, then abstract modes of 


‘thought are forced on the mind. This does not 


argue absence of power of abstraction in the lower 
races, but lack of practice. To one skilled in 
any line an unpracticed person seems very stupid, 
and this is apparently the reason why travelers re- 
port that the black and yellow races have feeble 
powers of abstraction. It is generally admitted, 
however, that the use of speech involves the power 
of abstraction, so that all races have the power in 
some degree. When we come further to examine 
the degree in which they possess it, we find that 
they compare favorably with ourselves in any test 
which involves a fair comparison.” 

“On the side of number we have another 
test of the power of abstraction, and while the 
lower races show lack of practice in this, they 
show no lack of power. It is true that tribes have 
been found with no names for numbers beyond two, 
three, or five; but these are isolated groups, like 
the Veddahs and Bushmen, who have no trade or 
commerce, and lead a miserable existence, with little 
or nothing to count. The directions of attention 
and the simplicity or complexity of mental proc- 
esses depend on the character of the external sit- 
uation which the mind has to manipulate. If the 
activities are simple, the mind is simple, and if the 
activities were nil, the mind would be nil. The mind 
is nothing but the means of manipulating the out- 


5) Op. cit. XXXII. 
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SIG. WOL|G) Jee ost From the standpoint of mod- 
ern mathematics, Sir Henry Savile [noted mathe- 
matician, d. 1616] and the Bushmen are both woe- 
fully backward; and in both cases the backward- 
ness is not a matter of mental incapacity, but of the 
state of the science.” °) 

Moreover, the highly developed mentality of 
primitive man is commented on by Mills in the fol- 
lowing Wordsie 1.) oi It would be well to call 
attention to the general verdict of this science on 
the. mental endowment of the human race during 
the long period of the Ice Age. Apart from the in- 
ventive talent already referred to, the more recent 
discoveries of rock-paintings have revealed a de- 
gree of esthetic taste, or artistic refinement which 
is surprising and which has caused many to look 
upon them as masterpieces, which have rarely if 
ever been excelled. (Cartailhac-Breuil, La Caverne 
d’Altamiva 4 Santillane, Paris, 1910, p. 126; Ober- 
meier, Der Mensch der Vorzeit, Munich 1912. p. 
2531). Summing up this question Prof. Klaatsch 
thus expresses himself: ‘Primitive man was neither 
bad. nor,Stupid. «+... He is rather to be looked 
upon as a superior bemg....... (hochstehendes 
Wigesen ) Joearcce. who by the power of his individ- 
uality and mental adroitness was in many respects 
above the parvenues of culture.’’’ (Klaatsch, at 
the Cologne Congress of German Physicians and 
Scientists, 1908.)*) 

To quote further regarding the mental capac- 
ity of primitives: “What then is to be learnt of 
this interesting people? Are they ‘pygmies’ in in- 
tellect as they are supposed to be in their bodily 
frames? Far from it. The study of their psy- 
chology is, like their discovery, a new acquisition. 
Bright, keen, vivacious, adroit, intelligent,—of al- 
most fairy-like deftness,—such are a few of the 
epithets that have been employed by different trav- 
elers in their reports from different and widely 
separated areas. ‘Intelligence’ is of course an elas- 
tic term, and has been employed with a variety of 
popular meanings, but the sense in which it is used 
in the present place is at least synonymous with 
that of adaption of means to ends, and implies, 
therefore, a delicate perception of cause and effect, 

_—more than a mere ‘instinct’. Far from being 
crude, or in any sense blunt or puny, it is a faculty 
which is relatively high, relatively ‘perfect’ ”.8) 
But let us approach the subject of the law of 
causality from another angle: Mills studied the 
idea of God among the primitives. He finds that 
the most primitive races know God as the supreme 
Father. Here he explains what the Fathership of 
od means. ‘Now I believe,” he writes, “that we 
ave sufficient evidence to show that the idea of 


) Thomas, W. T. Source Book for Social Origins. 
cago, tt 160-164, quoted by Mills in Prehistoric 
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causality, which will ever be looking out for 


super-man is colored by that of father or paternal — 
first cause in all most primitive regions that are 
accessible to us, that this is in fact the ‘natural’ 
origin of the notion of God.”*) To this he remarks 
correctly : “But quite apart from the linquistic data, 
in which the root ab or am is so conspicuous, the ~ 
most cursory perusal of our earliest legends will 
show how prominently the ‘Our Father’ figures in 
the minds of the natives. This is most strong in 
the East Indies and Australia, precisely the religious 
of greatest antiquity, and this suggests that it is a 
primary concept.”?!°) 

“For just as the notion of earthly father con-_ 
jures up to the mind the vision of tender affection, 
so the transfer of the attribute of paternity from 
man to super-man brings out the feeling of love 
as a primary element. Moreover the father-God is 
universal, while the thunder-god is only local, and 
this and the above data seem to me very difficult to 
explain, unless we suppose that the father-notion is 
Gioicst one, So eae Apart from the influx of 
this supernatural, for which we must always be 
prepared, this is obviously the easiest method for 
ascending from nature to the Supreme Cause of the 
world.’’?*) 

Another scholar, P. Wilhelm Schmidt, S. V. D., 
to whom much credit is due for his studies in the 
field of ethnology, expresses himself with regard 
to this particular question as follows: “The Pyg- 
mies teach us that primitive man, who knew the 
external world from experience, could also reduce ~ 
it by his intelligence to unity and so construct a 
world view which, though incomplete in many de- 
tails, did not lack a certain grandeur nor fixed 
unity es a This causal thinking and feeling must — 
have led, especially in a period of personification, 
not only with logical but with psychological neces- 
sity to the recognition of a personal agent as cause 
of this mighty structure (the Cosmos), that is, to a 
belief in a Supreme Being.””) And to quote Fr. 
Schmidt again: “If man, wherever and whenever > 
we meet him, thinks ‘causally’ we cannot a priort 
exclude such thinking from primitive man’s psy- 
chological account of the existence of a Supreme 
Being.”’?8) Y 

Two other authors of greatest renown rest their 
whole chapter of religion on the basis of primitive 
man’s craving for causality. “In all stages of civ-. 
ilization,” writes Peschel, “and among all races of 
mankind, religious emotions were always roused 
by the same inward impulse, the necessity of dis- 
cerning a cause or an author for every phenome- 
non and event.’?*) And Ratzel declares “Reli 
is everywhere connected with man’s craving 


ak wa 


cause ee the causer of everything that comes 
peste") — 
9) Mills, op. cit. p. 538, sk ae 
10) Op. cic. p. 538. ; s 
11) Tbid. 7s 
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In fine, we may say: it is impossible at this time 
‘to enter into the mentality of primitive man by a 
direct process. But we can study the concrete man- 
ifestations of his mental actions, and, by an indirect 
‘method, approach the operation of his thoughts. 
Primitive man offers in his mentality sufficient evi- 
dence of being capable to reason from the law of 
‘causality to the existence of a First Cause, which 


is God. 


AvoyPH Dominic Frenay, O. P., Pu. D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Problems of Armaments 
ine 


With the facts related in mind, one is not inclined 
‘to attack the opinion expressed by Professor 
Schaeffle, a noted economist, at one time member 
‘of an Austrian cabinet, ultimately frequently con- 
sulted by Bismarck: “Some future time will hardly 
be able to believe that the most dangerous enemy 
of liberty and property, military despotism, which 
on the one hand destroys life and wealth wilfully 
on a big scale, in a direct way, and on the other 
indirectly by fostering dishonest acquisition of 
wealth and interfering with sound distribution of 
private property, both incident to a nefarious finan- 
cial and public debt policy, that this military despo- 
tism, I say, should have so blinded even the many 
honest people among the wealthy and educated 
classes in the intelligent 19. century.” However, 
Schaeffle, writing at a time when Socialism was 
gaining with rapid strides in Europe, believed it 
was the impending danger from this movement 
which led the classes he had in mind to the blind- 
ness of which he accuses them. Especially in Ger- 
many and Russia the army was at that time quite 
generally considered a bulwark against the sub- 
versive elements in society. In Russia the army 
nd navy failed Czarism completely in 1918 and 
1919, and in Germany, especially, the navy was one 
if the direct causes of the revolution which ended 
1 the abolition of monarchy. Still to this day agi- 
n favorable to militarism relies to a degree on 
argument that a sizeable army is needed for 
‘tion against one class of citizens who would 
demolish the existing order of things. 
ibility that the money spent on armaments might 
haps satisfy the reasonable demands of the dis- 
members of society is overlooked. To 
argument into consideration would, of 
er a source of profit ese oo 
see eae cue 
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_-seems_— apparent. 


| to continue _ powerful armaments 1 
| lack of " preparedn ness on their part 
_ - : 


is merely adding another proof to the astounding 
record of her ability to learn what the Occident 
teaches by precept and example. Both, modern 
armies and navies, but especially the latter, owe 
their growth in the nineteenth century to such for- 
midable size and strength largely to the necessity 
statesmen found, and continue to find themselves 
in so frequently—that of calling on the armed 
forces of their country to act as sheriffs or con- 
stables as it were, collectors of bad debts. Likewise 
expansion of trade, competition for the possession 
of sources of raw materials, imposed upon the 
great industrial nations the necessity of arming 
themselves for any and all emergencies. Having 
achieved her purpose in Manchuria, Japan carried 
the war into the Shanghai area in an attempt to 
force the Chinese to desist from the unfriendly 
action of boycotting Japanese wares. . Which is 
just another leaf out of a book, one page of which 
records that England conducted a war in China for 
the purpose of demonstrating that Free Trade was 
to be respected even in the case of opium. Even 
the world war demonstrated to a great extent the 
truth of the contention that the cause of most of the 
wars waged since the downfall of Napoleon over a 
hundred years ago must be sought in the economic 
rivalries, not so much of nations as of industrial 
and financial groups. 


Here then there is an ever present incentive for 
preparedness, which certain industrial and financial 
groups find it to their interest to foster. With the 
extension of commerce and investments to all cor-_ 
ners of the world, the need for increased armament 
erely financial reasons have 
interfered with England’s plan to make of Singa- 
pore one of the most formidable naval strongholds | 
in the world. 


How secure then seems the position of arma- _ 
ments in this modern world! Especially when 
Nationalism is recognized as a powerful contrib- 
uting factor! Panslavism was one of the chief 
causes of the world war; the thought of Tialiags 
irredenta brought Italy into the conflict; n 
States were called into existence according to 
principles of Nationalism, many of which now, 
their part, contain dissatisfied minorities. Thes 
on the other hand, constitute “lost brothers,” to 
redeem whom seems the duty of patriots in 
few countries of Europe today. Hungary 
cially now has its irredenta; so has At 
and Germany. Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia experience, therefore, th 
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Russian philosopher Wladimir Solovieff outlined 
the development of this Oriental Nationalism 
under the leadership of Japan. He describes China 
as forced into the role of a vassal-state by the 
former nation, which ultimately carries war into 
Europe and succeeds in crushing the nations of 
that Continent. 


While it is not pleasant to contemplate this 
vision, it assists us to further realize the opinion of 
the Economist’s editorial writer: ‘The task which 
it is the business of the ‘First General Conference 
for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments’ 
to undertake is exceptionally difficult and excep- 
tionally urgent.” 


It is right here, let me add, I perceive the great- 
est obstacles in the way of the consummation of an 
energetic policy of disarmament. Throughout his- 
tory every system of national defense has been the 
concomitant of the social system of a people. That 
is true of the system of militarism developed dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The new importance 
gained by the masses, the very right of franchise, 
so characteristic of modern democracy, have a 
bearing therefore on the problem of armaments. 
The levee en masse is still the basis of our system 
of national defense, demanding vast quantities of 
available military and naval supplies. Further- 
more, the prevailing economic system is thoroughly 
attuned to the principles which underlie modern 
militarism and navalism. In spite of the present 
urgency, the problem of armaments will probably 
remain with us for some time to come. Awaiting 
for its final solution a social system which shall be 
less dependent on armed intervention than the 
present one, which invites civic as well as inter- 
national strife. In the meantime no efforts should 
be spared to reduce armaments to the attainable 
minimum. 


A potent influence, which one should expect to 
work on the side of those striving for this goal, is 
pointed out by our Holy Father in the Encyclical 
“Nova impendit”, of October 2 of last year. .He 
declares the “unbridled race of armaments result- 
ing on the one hand from rivalry between peoples, 
and which are, on the other hand, the cause of 
enormous expenditure from the public resources,” 
to be “not the least factor in the present crisis.” 
While Pius XI. exhorts those, to whom he addresses 
himself, to seek, by all the means of preaching and 
the press at their disposal, “to enlighten men’s 
minds and to dispose their hearts according to the 
dictates of right reason, and still more of the 
Christian law,” the Economist expresses the belief : 
“The economic crisis cannot be surmounted with- 
out a restoration of financial credit; financial credit 
cannot be restored without the establishment of 
political security; and political security cannot be 
established without a reduction of armaments. 
This is a powerful chain.” 


It may so prove; but it would be unwise to place 


too great reliance on this factor. Those strange, 


almost demonic influences which seem to direct the 
actions of men at certain times, blinding them, as it 
were, against the dictates of justice and humanity, 
are apt to disregard even this barrier. The last and 
strongest arguments for disarmament must be 
sought elsewhere: in the conscience of man, en- 
lightened by the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
Out of a broadened concept of love for our neigh- 
bor, the true corollary of our love for God, must 
come, like peace in society, a peace among men 
which will permit nations to dispense with arma- 
ments now considered indispensible. 


F. P. KENKEL 


Our Tariff Policy and Its Results 


At the dinner “given to Professor List by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Encouragement of Manufactures and 
the Mechanic Arts, at the Mansion House, Philadelphia, 
Noy. 3, 1827,” the German economist, responding to a num- 
ber of toasts, raised the standard of opposition to free 
trade, while he declared himself for the American System, 
expressing in his closing sentence the conviction that “Phil- 
adelphia—and her Society for providing manufactures, etc. 
will take hold of the banner of internal industry 
Pea and that “this patriotic society will inspire the 
whole Union with its praiseworthy zeal.”*) 

From such beginnings has grown a tariff policy which 
was, at one time, reasonable and beneficent, but which in 
the course of years has been turned into a cupping-glass used 
for bleeding American consumers. It has not merely forced 
them to pay higher prices for a great number of com- 
modities, but also to be satisfied frequently with inferior 
goods. In the course of the past ten years our tariff policy 
has, moreover, adopted a significance far even beyond that 
just referred to. It has proven one of the chief factors 
contributing to a policy of economic isolation to which na- 
tions took recourse because of this latest phase in the de- 
velopment of the American System. We have collected from 
various sources opinions on this important question, crying 
for a solution which shall prevent a return to such con- 
ditions as those known to the people of Europe at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century: tightly locked frontiers, and 
the free flow of commodities hampered by every possible 
obstruction. 


” 
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_Not many persons have caught the deeper sig- 
nificance of the world-wide protest against the 
American tariff increase. It signalizes the coming 
of a new age, an age in which no nation lives unto 
itself, for the genius of man has greatly weakened 
the isolating power of space and time and is trans- _ 
forming the world into a great unitary market 
where, whether we admit it or not, the economic 
interests of all nations are intertwined. Enlight-_ 
ened business men know this. But it is far beyond 
the comprehension of political spellbinders, who 
will, for a long time to come, apply to a new world-_ 
order the empty phrases and formulae of an’ out- 3 
grown past. It is only fair to say that the spirit — 
of economic isolation is more rampant in the Old. 
World than in the New. We differ from Europe 
by reason of our greater economic and _ political 
security. And greater wealth means greater re 
sponsibility. Perhaps the flexible clause will help 


*) Friedrich : List, Grundlinien einer politischen Gekor 
mie und andere Beitrage der amerikanischen Zeit, 1825- 
1832, Herausg. von William Notz. Berlin 1931, p. 172. 
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o check the rising tide of anti-American senti- 
ment.t) 
Barron’s Financial Weekly 

Numerous factors have tended to draw the United 
States and Latin America closer together. The 
most important of these, perhaps, is the non-com- 
petitive and indeed complementary nature of the 
oroducts of the two regions. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Governor of Porto Rico, called attention to 
this factor in an address before the recent Pan- 
‘American Commercial Conference in Washington 
when he said: “An economic survey will show that 
in the vast majority of instances we (Latin America 
and the United States) will contribute to each 
other’s growth.” 

On the other side of the account is to be noted 
the growth of tariff barriers which, since the 
passage of the Hawley-Smoot Act in this country 
and corresponding measures in the Latin American 
countries, have introduced new obstacles to the in- 
terchange of trade. There is at present consider- 
able feeling that much of the recent growth of Latin 
America tariff legislation has resulted from retali- 
atory sentiment aimed at the United States. 

The Index?) 
March, 1932 


Cee ee 


Back in 1880 General Hancock defeated him- 
self for the Presidency of the United States by 
his famous sentence: ‘The tariff is a local issue.” 
In the sense in which the General used the words 
it is possible he was right; but today that sentiment 
is completely wrong. ‘The tariff is not a local issue; 
it is not even a national issue; it is an international 
issue which should be handled by some kind of in- 
ternational technique. 


Take the case of Switzerland, for example. The 
Swiss Republic is to a large extent a nation of 
watchmakers. She has no national resources; she 
imports all her raw materials. She has been ship- 
ping to the United States approximately $11,000,000 
worth of watches and watch movements every year. 


Our new tariff bill closed the doors of many of her- 


factories. A handful of men, sitting around a 
table in Washington in an atmosphere heavy with 
ignorance and cigar smoke, crippled the chief indus- 
try of a country three thousand miles away. 


This is not world order. It is anarchy. Even 
from the standpoint of our own self-interest it is 
catastrophe. For Switzerland was buying from us 
$45,000,000 worth of goods a year. With her prin- 
cipal industry disorganized, and with the ramify- 
ing effect of that collapse upon her own purchasing 
power, with what funds will she buy from us in 
the future, even if she now had the desire? 

Raymonp B. Fospick, 
_ in International C onciliation? ) 


’ 1) It has ‘not accomplished what Barron’s hoped from it. 
2) Publ. by the N. Y. Trust Co., pp. 47, 48 and 50. 
3) No. 267, N. Y., February, 1931. 


Figures reported by the Department of Com- 
merce show that during January and February 
American foreign trade reached the lowest level 
recorded for the first two months of any year since 
1910. This was in part the consequence of reduced 
purchasing power abroad. It was also the result 
of the tariff war in which the chief trading nations 
have recently engaged and of the breakdown of the 
machinery of international credit. 

The mischief done to world commerce by puni- 
tive and retaliatory tariffs is rapidly becoming clear, 
though little is being done to correct the conditions 
at fault. But the close connection between inter- 
national credit and foreign trade is less widely 
recognized. 

It was estimated last June by the British Com- 
mittee on Finance and Industry, presided over by 
Lord MacMillan, that the creditor nations advanced 
about two billion dollars annually to the debtors 
in the prosperous years before the depression. A 
large part of this capital came from the United 
States. . . . It was solely by means of funds ad- 
vanced by the United States and other creditors 
that the debtor nations were enabled to make large 
purchases abroad and simultaneously to adjust their 
balances of international payments. 

- The almost complete cessation of foreign loans 
since 1929 is one explanation of the present 
paralysis of trade. Thrown back upon their own 
devices, the debtor nations have had only one avail- 
able means of balancing their international pay- 
ments. This has been to reduce their purchases of 
goods from the creditor nations. 

. N.Y. Times, April, 1932 
Dy ee 

Just how concerned American exporters have 
become over current trends is evident in the spon- 
taneous formation in recent weeks of the World 
Trade League of the United States. At an initial 
meeting in New York March 21 it was declared by 
George F’. Bauer, the chairman, that “the purpose 
of the League is to unite all thoughtful citizens 
into a powerful movement designed to create a 
clearer understanding of the vital importance of 
the restoration of foreign trade, and to sponsor 
public mass meetings popularizing a reciprocal tariff 
policy whereby our government may enter into_ 
trade promotional agreements with other countries 
based on mutual concessions.” 

The avalanche of fresh import quotas in France, 
the new tariff in Great Britain, the possibility of 
more or less extensive readjustments to empire 
preference after the Ottawa Imperial Conference 
in July indicate how strongly the trend is away from 
mutual bargaining. Only sign of a reversal of the 
trend comes from Australia which reduced duties 
on 69 items, lifted it completely from 43 others. 

Trade must flow in two directions. Unless we 


allow foreigners to sell to us we cannot expect them _ 
to be able to buy. It remains to be seen what con- _ 


cessions American business will.make. 


The Business Week, ¥ 


March 30, 1932 
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There are at least three things that we in 
America should do. First is to examine with critical 
care our whole tariff policy. As we do it let us 
hope outsiders will be patient. With many Amert- 
cans the tariff is not a mere economic policy. It 
is a form of religion, not to be argued but to be 
accepted as one of life’s fundamentals. For a hun- 
dred years it has affected our economic organiza- 
tion and our habits of thought. We shall not easily 
and suddenly change and those who expect it will 
be disappointed. No rationalization about our fal- 
lacies and our obtuseness will hurry us, but may 
instead have the opposite effect. 

Yet the time has come when our tariff barriers 
should be lowered. ‘The task is delicate and not 
to be undertaken rashly and in ignorance. On the 
surface there are few signs that we are ready, and 
the increases now before Congress certainly indi- 
cate the opposite. Here and there, however, there 
are reasons for hoping that a change is coming. 
Our own economic welfare and that of others will 
be furthered if this is true. Some observers have 
pointed out that more general freedom of trade 
within Europe would be a gain even though Ameri- 
can tariffs remain high. But it must be remem- 
bered that existing treaties with their “most favored 
nation” clauses permit the United States to demand 
any favors that one country in Europe grants to 
another. This fact will make for delay in adjust- 
ments even if it is ultimately eliminated. 

Ernest Minor Parrerson*), 
in Contemporary Review, July, 1930 
Eo. cogs 


Commenting upon the terrific decline in exports 
of agricultural products from the United States, 
the economists who prepared the Department of 
Agriculture outlook report for 1932 mentioned the 
“numerous restrictions imposed upon international 
trade,” and the “increasing trade barriers,” but did 
not say a word about our own trade-destroying 
tariff duties. These economists could hardly be 
ignorant of the natural economic law that we can- 
not sell to foreign peoples unless we permit them 
to sell to us. They must have known, too, that 
European barriers were erected largely in retalia- 
tion against our excessive tariff duties. But these 
economists ‘were representing an administration 
committed to the existing tariff policy. ‘This evi- 
dently produced a blind spot on the tariff. Which 
shows that even supposedly impartial official reports 
are colored by political interest. 

Nebraska Union Farmer 
ee ae a of 


The development of the protective system to its 
present extreme has still further significance. It 


is changing the character of the State. It is the cave | 


in which nations seek refuge from the lack of order 
in the international sphere and from the constant 
technical change in the economic one. The events 
of recent years—rapid price changes, financial mal- 


4) Professor, and head of the Dept. of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ’ 


adjustments, technical improvement, the exploita- 
tion of previously unknown resources—have in each 
country brought suffering to some groups, and with 
suffering the threat of disorder. The government 
steps in to restore the balance, to make employ- 
ment, to protect against the too rapid crowding of 
change upon change—no matter what the ultimate 
cost. By the use of the tariff, the embargo, sub- 
sidies, government purchases, it in reality sets the 
price at which various products are exchanged for 
others. It displaces the price mechanism of compe- 
tition on which reliance has hitherto been placed for 
the adjustment of supply and demand. It enables 
industries that would have to shift for themselves 
in the unregulated competitive world to stay in 
their old places and courses. 


But this use of the government’s power is con- 
trolled by no five-year plan. It is influenced by 
votes or political bargaining power ; it is dictated by 
a succession of emergencies. Its application is heed- 
less of the manifold disadvantages imposed on other 
groups inside and outside the country, whenever 
special pressure is sufficiently strong. In a manner 
where it is easy for favor to supplant reason, it 
redistributes the incomes of the people by political 
means. At that point many tariff systems of the 
world have arrived today. The logical outcome of 
the present trend is the nationally isolated, govern- 
ment-controlled economic system. 


HerBert Feis, After Tariffs, Embargoes, 
in Foreign Affairs,?) April, 1931 


Warder’s Review | 


“Smarter Than Their Creator” 

Now that the materialistic civilization most men 
were only yesterday so inordinately proud of is 
beginning to resemble the wreck of an iron ocean 
tramp going to pieces on a rock-bound coast, upon 
which it was thrown by the wind and waves after 
the skipper had lost his bearings in the fog, some- 
thing Charles F. Lummis wrote in his “Lion’s Den” 
a quarter of a century ago will appeal to our 
readers. 


Engaged in a controversy with Brander Mat- 
thews, the distinguished Americanist declared : 


“Civilization is that stage of human culture in which the 
people of Hoboken are conscious of being a good deal 
smarter than their Creator. They have invented criticism, 
abortion, divorce, race-suicide, yeller journalism and vari- 
ous other reproofs to their Maker. They have forgotten— 
that is on the average—mother love, good manners, straight 
speech, and the other things that an old fashioned Jehovah — 
set as pattern for the little world which was one of His — 
diversions.” 1) i 


A twentieth century commentary on the ancient 
truth: “The fool said in his heart: there is no 
GodlZe (PselLilals) 


5) Published quarterly by Council Foreign Relati 
New Vork,,.N. V. Salata 
1) Out West, Oct., 1907. 
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That Agglomeration Called the Majority 

Since the acceptance of the volonté generale as 
1 principle determining the decisions of parliaments 
and governments, and the conduct of nations, the 
majority has attained to an importance far beyond 
ts capacity to know and to reason. So modern a 
thinker as Goethe—whose Faust is in fact the in- 
carnation of the neo-humanistic ideal. of  self- 
sufficient man seeking and accomplishing his 
apotheosis here below—was far from willing to 
accept either the judgment or reign of the majority 
as the embodiment of the noblest thoughts and 
aspirations of a people. On the contrary, he was 
convinced : 

“There is nothing more disgusting than the majority: 
it consists of a few vigorous leaders, of rascals who adapt 
themselves to the former, of weaklings who are assimi- 
lated, and the mass which follows on behind without 
knowing in the least what it is all about.” 1) 

Some will be inclined to declare this an undemo- 
cratic opinion, indicative of Goethe’s position of a 
courtier at Weimar. But what of the majority 
whose will prevailed in Jerusalem immediately pre- 
ceding the crucifixion? The composition of “the 
whole multitude” (Luke XXIII, 1) of whom it is 
written : 


“They were instant with loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified; and their voices prevailed’ (Luke 
XXIII, 23) : : 
accords with the German poet’s analysis of the 


human agglomeration, called the majority. 


Bolshevism Not the Sole Threat to Wealth 

While the American people are taught to fear the 
red wolf of Sovietism and the predatory habit 
which leads it to prowl outside of its native habitat, 
their attention is not being called to numerous ex- 
pressions of tendencies which, in the end, may lead 
to consequences hardly less serious than the evil we 
now fear. 

There is, for instance, the eagerness demonstrated 
by the members of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress to impose an inheritance tax of 65 
per cent. From such a tax to confiscation is not a far 


cry. It must not be assumed confiscation of wealth 


may be inaugurated only by Bolshevists. Emperor 
Augustus undertook the step, and some day a popu- 
lar majority, although not at all intent on establish- 
ing Bolshevism in America, may choose to play a 
Caesarian role. 

For the present, of course, the Constitution bars 
the way to the inauguration of a confiscatory policy ; 
but once we shall have slid further along the path of 
either State Socialism or State Capitalism, some of 
the barriers inaugurated by the framers of the fun- 
damental law of the land may be made to yield to 
popular clamor. : 

_ Let us refer in this connection to a motion re- 
cently introduced in the Federal Parliament of Can- 
ada by J. S. Woodworth, a Laborite. It states the 


following demands: 
_ “That the government should take immediate measures to 
et up a co-operative commonwealth in which all natural 


1) Transl. from his Spritche in Prosa. | 


of conditions explains nothing and befuddles the issue. 


resources and socially necessary machinery of production 
will be used for the interest of the people and not for the 
benefit of the few.” 


There is a strong appeal to the mass in a sugges- 
tion of this nature, and we are bound to hear more 
of such things during the next ten or twenty years. 


Contemporary Opinion 


No political system can function satisfactorily 
without an efficient governing class: Fascism early 
grasped this fact, and created a new hierarchy that 
does rule. In England we still have what is nom- 
inally a governing class, but it has, for the most 
part, long since become far too timid to govern. 

In a Parliamentary democracy politics always 
dominate economics, and in an age like the present, 
when economic problems are the most important, 
chaos is the natural result. Fascism has given the 
State an economic basis, that is to say it regards 
man primarily in his capacity as a producer, and 
so it is the better equipped to make head against 
the difficulties of this post-war period. 

Cuartes Perriz, in Saturday Review") 


According to a Department of Agriculture calcu- 
lation, the average price of all farm products in the 
United States on January 15, 1932, was only 63 
percent of the average over the last five pre-war 
years, while a similar calculation of the prices of 
goods which farmers are accustorned to buy was 
121 percent. On this basis the farmers as a group 
are able to make only 51 percent of the purchases 
which they were accustomed to make in the pre-war 


_years. 


That single statement accounts for a large part of 
the unemployment in the other industries. What 
has happened to the farmers has happened also to 
the people who live in the small towns. immediately 
dependent upon the farmers, and to these have 
been gradually added the numbers of unemployed 
in all the industries, as the decrease in buying power 
has spread. The farmer is digging in to survive, 
and he has some advantage over other people in 
digging in, but through no fault of his own he can- 
not give much support to the other industries. He 
is delivering about the same quantities of his prod- 
ucts as formerly, but receiving only about one-half 
as much in exchange. Nominally the other indus- 
tries have an advantage, their products are rated 
relatively higher than before the war, but they are 
not more prosperous. Never has there been a 
clearer demonstration that the basis of prosperity 
is equitable exchange relations. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the existing situation is not what 
it is by design, but the unforeseen result of the vio- 
lent eas forced upon industry by the 
war.” a bala 
Letter, the Nat. City Bank or Ngaye 


1)From a review of “The Making of a Corporate 
State.” by H. E. Goad. , 
2) The last sentence of the otherwise excellent statement — 


3) April, 1932. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

The report submitted and adopted at the recent 
annual general meeting of the. Catholic Truth So- 
ciety (Liverpool Diocesan Branch) showed that 
the total number of pamphlets sold during the 
year was, 136,000, made up of 95,000 headquarters’ 
pamphlets, 19,000 Liverpool Branch pamphlets and 
22,000 C. T. S. of Ireland pamphlets. In addition, 
60,000 leaflets had been sold, together with 13,500 
religious magazines. 


At least 90,000 pamphlets were sold from church-door 
racks, cared for by the Box Tenders’ Association. 


With a staff of 280 trained volunteer leaders, 
who, in Greater New York, devote an average of 
eleven hours a week to the Catholic Boys’ Bri- 
gade of the U. S., this organization continues to 
grow and flourish. 

It now consists of 98 branches with a membership of 
5,300 boys between 10 and 18 years of age. The aggregate 
number of members in attendance at regular weekly meet- 
ings during the organization’s last year was 161,550. Out- 
door and social activities were participated in by 91,800 
boys. While leaders devoted an aggregate of 12,320 days 
to the organization, total cost of operation per boy per pe- 
riod is estimated at about two and one-half cents. 


Worker’s guilds, corresponding to the working- 
men’s societies of continental Europe, are multi- 
plying in England at the present time. The eccle- 
siastical authorities have recently given permission 
for the establishment of the Catholic Men’s Postal 
Guild, and the Secretary to the Post Office has inti- 
mated that no objection will be raised by his depart- 
ment to its formation. 

Catholic representatives at the various offices in Lon- 
don and suburban districts were asked to make every 
effort to secure as many members as possible so that in 
the near future a representative meeting could be called 
to approve and elect a representative committee. 


After discussing the possible means of making 
converts and of strengthening the faith of those al- 
ready received, the Jesuit missionaries of Calicut, 
India, gathered in conference with Bishop Paul 
Perini, S. J., decided that establishing entirely 
Catholic communities would be most valuable. Ag- 
ricultural colonies founded on almost the- same 
system as the famous Paraguay Reductions have, 
therefore, been introduced by the missionaries as a 
means of holding the faith of the converts in 
Malabar. 


There is already a small one at Manatoddy and an- 
other larger at Kaniambetta, both of the Vaynaud, 
made up of Catholics of the caste of Kurchers. The 
most flourishing colony is that of Kannot, in North 
Malabar. Eight years ago it was all jungle. Today the 
mission station which cares for 500 Catholics is sit- 
uated amidst attractive plantations of rice, pepper 
plants, banana trees and cocoa trees. 


' NATIONALISM 
A Vienna report declares a member of the Parlia- 
ment of Jugo-Slavia, A. Paulik, a Catholic priest, 
to have demanded the recall of the representative of 


the Holy See at Belgrade because he was an Italian. 
(It should be remembered in this connection that 
there is considerable friction between Jugo-Slavia 
and Italy on account of territorial questions. ) 

He is said to have declared in open Parliament that the 
Papal Delegate should be either of Jugo-Slavian nationality, 
or at least a French priest; he was not in accord with 
Vatican policy, he added. In this connection he referred 
to the resignation of the former Bishop of Laibach, Msgr. 
Jeglic. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS ; 

The League of Nations has, to an extent, dis- 
appointed the hopes even of its least sanguine well- 
wishers. Always critical of the promises it seemed 
to hold out, The Saturday Review, of London, in 
the issue of March 19th, prints the following severe 
arraignment of that institution by one of its edi- 
torial writers: 

“What is the guarantee of the League of Nations worth 
in hard cash? I ask because the failure of Bulgaria to meet 
her obligations under a League Loan raises an important 
point, though not for the first time. It is all very well for 
loans to be floated under the auspices of Geneva with a 
great flourish of trumpets, but apparently these auspices 
have no marketable value. 4 

“T wonder how many widows and clergymen invest in 


‘these loans in the mistaken belief that the League has 


accepted some financial liability, or given some tangible 
guarantee or security, when in actual fact the investor in 
them means no more to Geneva than a persecuted priest in 
Mexico, a Central American Republic invaded by U. S. 
marines, or a minority in Croatia. Justice and the League 
have little to do with one another, as has lately become 
painfully apparent.” 


SUICIDE 

In the month of February of this year there were 
more suicides in the State of New York than ever 
before in the same month, according to figures com- 
piled by Dr. J. V. DePorte, Director of the Division 
of Vital Statistics. 

The new high suicide death rate was established at 
18.2 suicides per 1,000 population, and only once before 
has the homicide rate of 6.4 per 1,000 been surpassed. 
On the other hand, the death rate from alcoholism was 
the lowest for any month since August, 1926. It was 
5.8 per 1,000. The death rate from all accidents was 
the lowest for any month since 1931, but that from 
automobile accidents, 18.3, was the highest for the 
month with the exception of 1930. 

The record low February general death rate was set 
at 12 per 1,000 population, and the infant mortality rate 
at 3 deaths under one year per 1,000 living births. The 
latter was a 30 per cent decrease from last year and 20 
per cent below the former February low record. 


EFFECT OF DEPRESSION ON CULTURAL 
ENDEAVORS >a 

_ The economic stringency existing in the country 
is quite evident in the appeals of, ambitious stu- 
dents for financial and’ other aid to tide them 
through their college year. Presidents and deans 
of a number of institutions state that every effort 
has been exhausted to make a college year possible 
for students who are without funds to suppo +t 
themselves. Scholarships have been exhausted, 
student loans greatly increased, to depletion ir 
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some places, and jobs of every kind have been 
parceled out to the needy. 

Some colleges report that instead of employing’ general 
unskilled labor for jobs necessary to be done about the 
grounds and buildings, students are employed in large num- 
bers. Such jobs involve repairing, painting, landscaping, 
and similar duties. Reports have come to the Federal Office 
of Education at Washington showing that never before have 
students been as eager to find opportunities for self-support 
‘in pursuing their college courses. 


PIOTURE SHOWS 
At the National Teachers’ Congress in Dublin 
a delegate stated that as a result of cinema-going 
and the reading of objectionable cheap literature, 
‘children’s minds were becoming morbid. 


A resolution calling for a stricter censorship of imported 
publications was passed. 


BIRTH CONTROL c 

Propaganda for artificial birth control is world 
wide; one of the resolutions presented to the Senate 
of the Madras (India) University on March 21, 
declares: 

“The Senate resolves to recommend to the Academic 
Council that a course of instruction in birth control be 
given to all final year students in both B.A. Pass and 
Honors classes in every college within the jurisdiction 
of the University.” 


; CHILD MARRIAGE 

Thirty-three girls only 14 years of age and 197 
others of 15 years were married in New York 
State in 1930, according to a report recently issued 
by the New York State Department of Health. 
The youngest of the bridegrooms was 16, while 
45 others were under 20. The oldest bridegroom 
was 51 years of age. 
It seems to be commonly believed that most child mar- 
riages occur among the foreign population, but that-is_not 
true of this group. Only 10 per cent of the brides were of 
foreign birth, 55 of foreign parentage, and 12 of mixed 
parentage, so that only a third of them were not native 
born of native parentage. A larger number of the hus- 
bands—47—-were of foreign birth, but the total who were 
not native born of native parentage was considerably less 
than half. 


= LUXURY = 
The value of the products of the tobacco manu- 


American Judicature Society believes. “It is bound 
to give entire satisfaction to the public, to the courts 
and to litigants as long as it is faithfully adminis- 
tered. Under this system every twentieth name on 
the poll list is picked for jury service. Last year 
it was every twenty-fifth name. This makes it 
wholly democratic. Those whose names are checked 
are called in and examined as to eligibility. This is 
where selection enters, and is the most important 
part. 

“The report to Chief Justice Powell for the Common 
Pleas Court at the close of 1930 says that 15,451 voters 
were summoned and 84 per cent responded. The num- 
ber rejected after examination was 6,926. Approved for 
immediate service, on call, were 7,432 names, while 
1,007 were accorded the privilege of serving at some 
time most convenient to them. Service is for two 
weeks only and no juror will be called oftener than 
once in ten years.” 


BUILDING AND LOAN SOCIETIES 

With total assets of £77,950,000 (approximately 
315 million dollars at the present value of the 
Pound) the Halifax (England) Building Society is 
easily the largest of its kind in the world. Four 
years ago the union was brought about between 
the Halifax Permanent and Halifax Equitable 
Building Societies and since then the progress has 
been striking. 


The number of open accounts has risen from 329,224 to 


476,004; invested funds from £45,520,281 to £75,137,211, and 
total assets from £46,981,482 to £77,950,353; while the re- 
serve funds have been practically doubled at #£2,813,142. 
(This interesting comparison is taken from the annual re- 
port of the Society just issued for the year to 3lst January, 
1932.) The total income for the year, exclusive of invest- 
ments realized, was £33,460,000 and the net profit after meet- 


_-ing all charges, comes out at £428,641. 


CO-OPERATION 
The Parisian Co-operative Union now has a 
surgical clinic and a dental service, as well as three 
pharmacies. 
to a new centre, and is regarded as being one of the 


most modern in equipment of any in the great city. 


Its services include radiology, ultra violet rays, and 
radiant heat. x ; ie 
Some 25,000 members take advantage of the services o 
fered by the mutual aid society under the form of provisior 
against sickness, funds set aside for surgical operations, 


One more step toward the much desired go: 
establishing contact between the various branches of 
the Co-operative Movement of the World throt 
international trading agreements was recently 


| by the Kooperative Forbundet (Swedis 


tion of Co-operative Wholesale S: 


The clinic has just been transferred 


SY 
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they are fewer in number than those devoted to 
other co-operative efforts, they seem to be achiev- 
ing valuable results. 


Thus the Chak No. 211 Arbitration Society has, since its 
registration in 1927, settled 76 village cases of every kind, 
ranging from irrigation to divorce. Thirty-nine cases in- 
volving 8,785 rupees were settled by the committee, 34 by 
the jury of 9 arbitrators, and 1 in a general meeting, while 
2 were withdrawn by the applicants. It is said that the 
parties had abided by the decision in every case, while such 
fines as were imposed had been paid, and that no member 
had gone to any court since the inauguration of the society. 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM 
In the shops of the Leningrad Institute for the 
Mechanization of Agriculture a machine has been 
invented for the harvesting of tea leaves. 


This is the first of its kind and will entirely eliminate 
hand work in the harvesting of young tea leaves. It can 
harvest 1%4 hectares in 10 hours, as against 30 days for 
hand labor. The machine will be used this year on the 
plantations in Georgia, one of the States of Soviet Russia. 


NIGHT WORK 

A request by a Wisconsin hosiery company to the 
State Industrial Commission to be allowed to em- 
ploy a night shift of women was refused, according 
to the Daily News Record of March 8, 1932. The 
commission had previously ruled against night work 
and would not change this decision. 

However, it was suggested to the employer that he 
employ two 6-hour shifts, from 6 a. m. to 12 m., and 
from 12 m. to 6 p. m., with no time lost for meals, 
these hours falling within legal limits and increasing 
the time of employment 44 per cent. This plan would 
reduce the hours worked by each woman from 50 to 
36 hours a week, but could double the number of work- 
ers and more than take care of the proposed increase in 
production. The Commission stated that it believes 

* “that it comes with ill grace from such an employer 
to urge that he be permitted to employ his women at 
night before he has taken advantage of his opportuni- 
ties to increase employment.” 


LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 

The following principle was adopted by the 
Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia, which ad- 
ministers the Minimum Wage Act brought into ef- 
fect in 1931 by the Government of Nova Scotia: 
“A worker has the right to live from her work 
and assert the value and dignity of human life 
within the industrial sphere. This board does not 
fix wages, but sets levels below which wages may 
not fall.” 

The first duty of the board was to establish what would 
be a living wage in Nova Scotia for experienced women 
workers. This was based upon a budget which was agreed 
upon, following separate and joint conferences with various 
employers. This wage has been fixed at $11.00 per week 
for Halifax, Sydney, and Glace Bay, and $10.00 per week 
for the other incorporated towns. It is considered that vary- 
ing conditions in different districts will require different 
treatment. 

The board has been able to recover for women workers 

pay to the amount of $336.04, in addition to promul- 
_ gating orders applying to laundries, textile manufacturers, 
els, restaurants, tea-rooms, confectioneries, bakers and 
phone operators. The board has gathered wage sheets 
n many stores throughout the province, and these in- 
bly show that in Nova Scotia as elsewhere throughout 
world, there is no standardization of wages. 


EMPLOYES’ STOCK OWNERSHIP 

Praised beyond its merits as a corrective of the 
injustice inherent in the capitalistic system, em- 
ployes’ stock ownership has now been proven little 
more than a comparatively ineffectual salve applied 
to a serious evil. Publications representing or- 
ganized labor have printed opinions of the follow- 
ing nature recently : 


“The business depression has undermined the system of 
employes’ stock ownership and this latest cut to ‘content- 
ment’ for wage earners is traveling the road of all panaceas. 

“The scheme was heralded as a new day. An economist 
in an eastern university was so jubilant over the plan that 
he wrote a book on the subject and predicted that it would 
result in ‘an industrial revolution.’ Wage workers will even- 
tually own industry, he said. 

“This prediction seems fantastic even to emotional folk, 
when viewed from the standpoint of present-day facts.” 

It is also said that anti-union employers are questioning 
the value of this system. “They have discovered that,” 
writes The Carpenter, “plant or corporation ‘loyalty’ cannot 
be developed in workers who are urged to buy a few shares 
of stock that has declined 200 and 300 per cent in price, 
with dividends either suspended or threatened, 

“These workers are realizing that even when dividends 
are assured, this income is far below wage gains secured 
by organized labor.” 

“The scheme has had its day in court,’ says the same 
publication. “It was an attempt to control workers. Organ- 
ized labor has been the one institution that has warned 
against this feudalizing (?) system.” 


NATIVE INDUSTRIES 

A revival of French-Canadian handicraft has 
been started in Quebec Province, Canada, in an 
attempt to provide activities for some of the 
23,000 persons who joined the “‘back to the farm” 
movement during the first nine months of 1931. 

The Provincial Government of Quebec has recently in- 
augurated a provincial school of weaving in the City of 
Quebec and the director has been designated. The old 
patterns and dyeing systems will again be used. Weaving, 
rug making, the making of dyes and the fashioning by hand 


of artistic articles which may be sold easily to tourists are 
to be taught again. 


Serious efforts are being made, writes the Dublin 
Correspondent to the Economist, to develop the cot- — 
tage industries in the backward: parts of the West — 
of Ireland. He further declares: ‘ 

“For many years the late Congested Districts Board — 
attempted the industrial development of these areas, but — 
without much permanent success. The provision of indus- | 
trial employment is very important, inasmuch as it serves — 
as a source of supplementary income for the peasants on — 
the smallest holdings, There has been established in Dublin — 


in the making of ties, boots and shirts.” " a 

The development of rural industries throughout the 
country generally is said, by this Correspondent, to 
part of the new Government’s declared industrial p 
“Some such expansion of rural employment,” he add: 
vitally necessary in view of the stoppage of emigrati 


AS 


HISTORICAL MISC 


ELLANTES 


German Catholics in Colonial 
Louisiana (1721-1803) 
in 


Smaller numbers of Germans are found in other 
settlements. In the village of Cannes Brulées, five 
leagues up-river from New Orleans, lived John 
Dauphin, who on February 17, 1727, in New Or- 
leans, married Mary Bernardin, a native of Bern, 
his first wife, Maria Elisabeth Birkenmaire, having 
died some time before. John Michael Wechers 
(i. e., Waescher) and his wife Magdalena Buehler 
died at Cannes Brulées some time before Febru- 
ary, 1728. Abraham and Magdalena Weiskremer 
and Anna Maria Beier died at Fort Balize some 
‘time before June, 1729. Jacob Weiskremer from 
Bavaria was living at Fort Balize in 1729. Mar- 
garetha Fogle (Vogel) from Suabia was married 
‘to Jean Bossier of Natchitoches January 16, 1726. 
Albert Fondelay, a German soldier of the Company 
of W. Le Blanc, married Genevieve Dero at New 
Orleans on February 4, 1721. Very probably Fon- 
delay was stationed on Mr. Le Blanc’s principal 
establishment among the Yazoos in Mississippi. Mr. 
Le Blanc had another concession seven leagues 
south of New Orleans.*?) At Natchitoches we find 
in 1722 a German servant in the service of a re- 
tired Lieutenant called Sieur Clausson.**) A greater 
number of German settlers tilled the soil in the dis- 
trict of Mobile, Ala., the one-time capital of 
Louisiana. When the Germans were stranded on 
the coast off Biloxi, their attention was directed 
to the plantations of that section which lay nearer 
than Law’s concession on the Arkansas. Naturally 
we expect that some of them found a safe footing 
there. Even today Krebs’ Lake perpetuates the 
memory of a member of that large German family 
who tilled the soil of the Mobile district for several 
generations. The records of St. Louis Church, 
New Orleans, preserve names of some German set- 
in of the Mobile district who married Germans 
io that church. Thus Anton Boucvalter (Buch- 
walter), born at Mobile, married Jeanne Meunier 
fe November 19, 1765. Exactly a year 
ter = jean Leger of Grenoble married Margaretha 
Leger, widow of Peter Hingle (Hinkel), who died 
at Mobile. 
is married "Therese Mitsch of Mobile. Novem- 
1778, Francis de Buisson of New Orleans 
-d Anna Chr. Krebs, daughter of Hugo L. 
of Mobile. 2 wehe Krebs family hailed from 


_ marked, placed in the parish “des Allemands.” 2° 


between the F rench Minister and the agent o 


March 29, 1767, Nicholas Rimbeault of | 
| ister and President of the Navy Board, Ma ‘ha 


| Bishop’s agent, c 


hi aos a fone’ died | Louisiana, oem a 1758 adel 759 Alsati 
a | 


ments of Germans near Pascagoula River in Mis- 
sissippi. In 1758 Joseph, son of Maturin Chris- 
tian Cadner, an inhabitant of Pascagoula, was bap- 
tized. In 1772 a severe storm damaged the farms 
of the Germans near the Pascagoula River. This 
settlement was long dependent on the Mobile par- 
ish.*°) Certainly a number of Germans established 
themselves in New Orleans. Even so early a census 
as that of November 24, 1721, mentions one Ger- 
man family living at New Orleans: John Frederick 
Freitag, who resided with wife and one child oppo- 
site the Cathedral “on the other side.”?7) In 1728 
Joh. Georg Rixner lived at New Orleans with wife 
and daughter. Some time before 1728 Christine 
Kreutzert and Joh. Georg Betz died there. Anda 
short time before 1748 Margaretha Zimmermann, 
Marie Castel, Louis Laprary (Wiese?) and Mar- 
garetha Wiltz were born in New Orleans.?8) 


This survey of the original settlements reveals the 
fact that these German immigrants were scattered 
over the whole of Louisiana at an early date. We 
do not believe our enumeration of German colonies 
is complete. Thus we know that Sieur Giberty re- 
ceived a concession in Louisiana from the Company 
of the West on April 2, 1721. He was then in- 
spector of the German families assembled in France, 
biding their transportation to Louisiana.?®) Evi- 
dently he intended to establish German colonists on 
his contemplated plantation. However, he had not 
yet arrived in March, 1722. Moreover, we failed 
to find any further information about this project. 
This is one instance apparently supporting the con- 
tention that the number of German colonists in 


* French Louisiana was larger than is Suey) be- 


lieved. 


A second German immigration into Louisiana 
began in 1754. Governor de Kerlerec and D’Auber- 
ville announced, in a letter dated July 4, 1754, that 
the families from Lorraine sent by the government — 
had arrived in Louisiana; the officials spoke favor-— 
ably of these families whom they had, as then re- _ 


These immigrants were Germans, and some of th 
Protestants, as is revealed by the letters exchans 


Bishop of Quebec, who had objected to the impor 
tation of Protestants. On July 17, 1755, the | 


d’Arnonville, wrote to L’Abbé de L’Isle- 
cerning the German and 4 
o had settled or wished to si 


Protestants 
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were transported in three vessels to Canada.*?) 


Very probably none of them ever reached Louisi- 
ana. 

Three years later France again began to import 
Germans into her colonies. On December 26, 1762, 
Choiseul, President of the Navy Board, wrote to 
the Intendant at Strassburg: “The re-establishment 
of peace permitting me to look into affairs of the 
Colonies, it appeared to me that they have failed up 
to the present to attract the people necessary for 
labor and cultivation of the land. I address myself 
to you thinking you might procure German families 
from the Upper Rhine to settle in our Colonies.” 
By March 1, 1763, the Intendant de Luce had in- 
formed the Minister that a great number of persons 
had volunteered to emigrate into the Colonies to 
settle there. ‘Thereupon the Minister, under the 
above date, begged the Intendant to remember that 
no retired officers and still less French families were 
wanted, but only foreigners fit for the tilling of the 
soil. By November 16, 1763, as many as 7,974 Ger- 
mans were making their way to Rochefort to em- 
bark for Cayenne. On September 4, 1764, no less 
than 4,400 Germans had arrived at St. Jean 
d’Angely and other places asking to be taken to the 
West Indies instead of Cayenne. By December, 
1764, tne French Government had transported as 
many as 3,276 Germans on 21 of the King’s ships 
to various colonies.**) 

Some of these Germans found their way into 
Louisiana at that period. Maria Franziska Dosik, 
who signed her name with gothic, or German letters 
in the marriage record of St. Louis Church, New 
Orleans, July 5, 1768, was surely a new immigrant. 
Don Juan Wilz of Heisenack (Eisenach), Saxonia, 
and Maria Dolle of Franckendall, Saxonia, who 
signed as witnesses of their daughter’s marriage on 
October 5, 1776, likewise must have come later than 
the first immigration. 

The names of the German colonists underwent 
many changes in the course of time. A number of 
German family-names were simply translated into 
French. Herr Zweig became Monsieur La Branche, 
Mueller became Meunier, Stephan was changed into 
Etienne, Stab into Bourdon, Schiesser into Fuselier, 

_ Feld into Champagne, Wiese into Laprairy, Busch 
7 into Buisson, Adela Koenig, with the feminine end- 
ing “in”, into Adéle Reine, Munch, Minch, or 
~ Munich (Ménch) into Lemoine. 

_ Other German names assumed a French form by 
_ phonetic spelling and writing. Schneider was trans- 
_ formed into Schnaidre, Hauser into Hoser or Oser, 
eger into Tregre, Sebald into Sibalte, Maria 
umer, with the feminine “in”, into Saumerine, 
into Folse, Vogel into Fogle, Stall into Stalle, 
hn into Tzan, Zink into Tzink, Weber into 
ebre and Veber, Maria Haus, with the feminine 
”, into Hausein, Merkle into Merquéle, Birken- 


ra 


t of Canadian Archives, 1905, pp. 259, 271, 279, 


Paris, Série B Vol. 115, 117, 118, 120: 
ch. 1905, pp. 337, 351, 365,366. 


9 of that year he is simply styled Sieur Charles 


| man Coast. To gain greater prestige with t 


mayer into Birquenmayer and Birkenmaire, Stiegle 
into Stugle, Waescher into Wechers, Doll into Dolle, 
Kindermann into Quindreman, Hinkel into Hingle, 
Kugel into Kugle, Kapp into Cappe, Ziegler into 
Siegeler, Buchwalter into Boucvalter, Tell into 
Telle, Mader into Madére, Anna Maria Edel, with 
the feminine “in”, into Edeline, Scheck into Chaix, 
Himmel into Hymel, Loesch into Léche, Heidel into 
Haydel, Dups into Toups or Toubs. 

Some German names had to undergo considerable 
changes till they were sufficiently frenchified. 
Katzenberger became Katcebergue, Katzeberg, and 
Casbergue. Zaehringer was transformed into 
Zeringer, Zeringue, Seringuer, Sering and Seringue. 
The compound name Zechschneider or Sechsschnei- 
der was changed into ten different forms, viz.: 
Schenaidre, Sexnaidre, Scheixnaidre, Scheixnaydre, 
Scheixneidre, Schexnayder, Seicshnaydre, Seie- 
schnaydre, Chexneyder and Cheixnaydre. The Swiss 
“Keller” was renamed during the Spanish period as 
Cuellar.4) Froehlich was converted into Friloux, 
Kindler into Kinler. 

Some names are so corrupted that we would not 
suspect their German origin, were we not expressly 
told of. it, as in the case of the German soldier, 
Albert Fondelay, previously mentioned, Christine 
de Vicelog (Wiesenloch?) from Germany, Maria 
Zincourt (Tincourt) (i. e. Zinkert?) from Frank- 
furt, Juan H. Messengre (Messinger?, Wessinger ?) 
from Frankfurt, Elisabeth D’Erie (Thery?) from 
Alsace, and Kerr, or in the French form, Caire. 


In many instances one cannot decide whether or 
not a German name is veiled under an outlandish 
form, e. g. Louise Habine (Habe?), Honoré Carlin 
(Karlin?), Romand (Romann, Rohmann?), Cath- 
arin Pradelle, daughter of Louis Pradel, Marga- | 
ey Pellerine (Peller?), Alexand. Viel, Mathilde 

ost. 


‘There are a number of names which are spelled — 
alike in German and in French. Of these we know 
for certain that the family names of Martin, Hu- — 
bert, Richard, Paul and Lambert are German, while — 
the names of Robert and Bernard may be French. : 


= 


The original German spelling is still retained by — 
the families Keller, Hahn, ‘Troxler, Muntz, 
Weber and Rixner at Destrehan, La. The familiest 
Waguespack, Becnel and Wickner at the same 
place are of German descent, but the original spell- _ 
ing of the names cannot be ascertained; the last 
name may have been spelled originally Wichner. _ 

_ The family of Arentsbourg deserves special men-_ 
tion. We have already mentioned the adventurer 
Arentsbourg, who received a commission of cap- 
tain for Louisiana in 1721. In a brevet of Januar 


Frederick Arentsbourg. He was one of the agents 
of the Company of the West who, having en 
a large number of Germans, brought them 
Louisiana in 1722 and established them on th 


84) Deiler op. cit. p. 11. 
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nan immigrants he spread the story that he was of 
noble birth, and began to style himself Chevalier 
l’Arensbourg. Researches made by the late Hanno 
Veiler prove the whole story a fraud; there never 
vas a noble house of that name. D’Arensbourg was 
n command at the Poste des Allemands or German 
Post, a military post which held the Indians at a 
respectful distance for forty years. Almost all, if 
10t all, of his numerous descendants have a vary- 
ng admixture of Negro blood. One of them still 
years the proud name of Chevalier d’Arensbourg, 
and in 1896 still lived at Bonnet-Carré, the residence 
»f his famous ancestor. The name was originally 
spelled Arensburg, then changed variously into 
Ahrensbourg, Arentsbourg, and Darensbourg. 

There are other German family-names which are 
rot included in the foregoing list, as: Meyer, 
Stricker, Bayer, Thilly, Stolzle, Albrecht, Ricker, 
Arens, Getz, Berlinger, Rode, Herkomm, Heckele, 
Lesch (i. e. Loesch), Schoderbecker, Jansen, Cretz- 
mann, Hostmann, Rommel, Kittler, Schmidt, 
Schmitt, Gassel, Wolf, Schantz, Ritter, Raffland, 
Kupfler, Bezel, Spute, Hertle, Hirle, Kohleisen, 
Friedrich, Bernardin, Kerner, Kretzen, Betz, 
Heideler, Kanne, Werich, Keidel, Huber, Wieth- 
enen, Schlotter, Flick, Schwabach, Schwarzberg, 
Buehler, Ackermann, Leonhard, Kistemacher, 
Verné, Clauen, Schelleberger, Bridel, Weiskremer, 
Lottermann, Kobler, Schmid, Stroxler, Steilletder, 
{ttler, Castel, Wiltz, Mitsch, Dosik, Dero (Thero?), 
Christoph, Wagner. 

Regarding the immigration of Protestants into 
Louisiana Deiler writes**): “The time when the 
frst Protestants came to Louisiana cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained. We are justified to believe that 
Louisiana counted very few Protestant settlers dur- 
ing colonial times.” The reasons Deiler gives in 
support of these statements are not conclusive. It 
is true that in 1699 the French government pre- 
vented the immigration of French Huguenots into 
Louisiana. Yet we shall see that German Prot- 
estants, on the other hand, were always welcome in 
that colony. It is likewise true that the “Code Noir” 
issued in 1724 allowed only the exercise of the 
Catholic cult. Yet this code did not prohibit pri- 
vate Protestant worship; Protestants were tolerated 
provided they did not conduct their worship in 
public. As a matter of fact, we find a considerable 
aumber of Protestants in that Catholic colony. It 
is also true that France regarded the Protestants 
of Europe as allies and spies of England. ‘This dis- 
rust, however, was not extended to Protestant 
settlers in Louisiana. 

The first Protestants who settled in Louisiana 
were Germans. They came over in 1721 and 1722 
with the German Catholic immigrants. The census 
of the German village of Hoffen, ten leagues above 
New Orleans, taken on November 12, 1724, tells 


1s that three out of the sixty families settled there © 


were Protestant. They were the following: Jere- 
niah Wagner, native of Orendorff, Marquisate 
See . 


Anspach, Lutheran, and Gaspard Toubs (Dups), 
native of Eche (Esch), in Switzerland, Protestant, 
and Jean Jacob Bebloquel of Lambersloch in 
Alsace, Lutheran. In the census of German fami- 
lies on the St. Louis River, ten leagues above New 
Orleans, likewise dated November 12, 1724, we find 
that 13 out of 60 families and 37 out of 175 souls, 
i. €., 21 per cent, were Protestants.3*) What is 
remarkable about this census is the fact that it was 
taken by the government after the Code Noir was 
enforced. 
Joun M. Lenuart, O. M. Cap., 


Catherine, Kansas 


A Colonization Effort of Holy 
Ghost Fathers in Arkansas 

Too little is known of those members of the re- 
ligious congregation known as the Missionaries of 
the Holy Ghost who came to our country during 
the “Kulturkampf”. Perhaps the most distin- 
guished of their pioneers was Fr. J. Strub, an Al- 
satian, who was Superior of the German Province 
when the necessity of leaving Germany was forced 
on the Order. He came to Ohio, but soon trans- 
ferred to the Diocese of Pittsburgh, and it was 
here he devoted his energy to the founding of an 
institution which has, in a little more than fifty 
years, grown into a seat of learning known as 
Duquesne University of the Holy Ghost. 

Fr. John Willms, C. S. Sp., who was the second 
director of the institution (Fr. Power was the 
first), was one of the pioneers of the Order in 
Arkansas, where the Congregation was granted a 
tract of land by thé Little Rock and Fort Smith 


‘railroad, while they purchased 250 acres with the 


intention of a establishing a permanent settlement. 
According to the reports of Mr. John W. Snyder, 
recently published in the Arkansas Echo, the 
Brothers, of whom he says there were 10, con- 
ducted the farm and operated besides a saw and 
flour mill, and likewise a cotton gin. The loca- 
tion was known as Marienstadt, situated two miles _ 
north of Morrilton. The community was well es- 
tablished in 1879, and the Holy Ghost Fathers were 
responsible for the coming of many German settlers 
into the vicinity. 

In this connection a bit of information contained — 
in Mr. Snyder’s reminiscences, referred to above, 
is of considerable value. He writes: “An emigrant 
house was built in Morrilton. At times there were 
as many as 10 or more families in this emigrant 
house until such a time when they could go and. 
occupy their land. Among them there were also 
many immigrants without money who relied on 
their wages, but these were disappointing. In the 
year 1881 there was much sickness: among the 
immigrants residing in the emigrant house.” Many 
of whom, he says, died. 

It would be interesting to know, whether the 
immigrant house was a privately conducted board- 
ing-house or whether it was, as it were, a colony — 
undertaking. =A 
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The Central Vere and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. ; 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

Tex. 

Second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third Vice-President, George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, 
Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John 
Neuner, San Francisco, Cal.; George B. Doerger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jos. M. Haider, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Motto for C. V. Conventions 


The Message to Men of Good Will: Prepare for 
Catholic Action! 


Why “Not for Charity”? 

The common belittling of charity engaged in by 
adherents of modern philanthropy, who like to 
identify the exercise of this virtue with indiscrimi- 
nate or at least injudicious alms-giving, is prac- 
ticed also by advocates of Credit Unions. On 
more than one occasion we have heard prominent 
and lesser leaders in the C. U. movement insist 
the associations they advocate were not charitable 
institutions, and did not practice charity. This 
attitude again finds expression on the title page of 
the April, 1932, issue of the Missouri League News 
Bulletin, issued by the State Credit Union League, 


in the slogan: “Not for Profit, Not for Charity, 


3 But for Service.” 

Such a statement, while belittling the value and 
_ purposes of the Credit Union, reflects a false con- 
cept. of charity. Even Webster’s International 
Dictionary, from which one would not expect a 
rigorously Christian or Catholic definition of 
charity, defines this virtue as follows: 
_1. Christian love. a. The divine love to man. b. 
Human love to God and one’s neighbor. c. Christian 
love of one’s fellow men; Christian benevolence... 
2. More generally, love; benevolence; good will; af- 
fection; an act or feeling of affection or benevolence... 
iberality or lenience in judging of men and their 


d will to the poor and the suffering; liberality 
or, to benevolent institutions, or to worthy 


nerosity; charitableness; alms-giving; hence 


idenceeutha , % 
dences the > presence of 


the public provision for the care or relief of the poor 


Thus we find the term charity used in the slogan 
unqualifiedly and absolutely, though intended to 
express a certain restricted and derived concept. 
What the slogan means is that the C. U. is not an 
almsgiving institution. But to express that one 
thought, the editor—and others in many instances 
—repudiate as undesirable and inapplicable all the 
noble import of charity in its more general and 
accepted meanings. ‘That charity is far more than 
the doling out‘of alms should be generally realized. 
The apostolic dictum: “In all things charity” ap- 
plies not only to a frame of mind but also to human 
actions affecting other humans. Charity finds a 
noble expression in mutual aid, the chief charac- 
teristic of co-operation in the sense recognized by 
the co-operative movement, especially that inspired 
by Rochdale principles. ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens” is not only the mandate of charity trans- 
cribed; it is also a principle of co-operation. The 
C. U., however, is a co-operative association, avow- 
ing and practicing the principles of co-operation, a 
circumstance insisted upon by organizers of these 
associations frequently. In fact, even the very 
publication proclaiming the “not for charity” slo- 
gan, only a month previously featured on the same 
page and with the same prominence the motto: 
“Do unto others as though you were the others!” 
— a paraphrase, less noble than the original, of 
the mandate “Love thy neighbor as thyself!” but 
unmistakably identical with it in sense. 

While this contradiction illustrates a misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of charity, it also indicates, 
because it is not an isolated instance of similar 
confusion, the necessity of understanding and em- 
phasizing the charitable character of the C. U., 
unless the movement is to be misled, and the 
“business” and “profit” motive be permitted to at- 
tain to dominating influence. ~ 


As a matter of fact, the C. U. actually recog- 
nizes the bond of charity and practices charity. 
To teach a man or woman, youth or child new 
habits of thrift, to offer theny convenient and ap- 
pealing means to practice it, and to systematically 
encourage them to do so is truly a function of 
Christian love of one’s fellow men. ‘To assist an 
individual in need by loans derived from his own 
savings and those ot his fellows, is indeed an ex- 
cellent work of Christian benevolence. ‘Tio do so 
in a systematic and orderly manner is in conformit 
with that Christian prudence which should 
characteristic of charity. T’o curb an individu 
inclination toward spending and borrowing reck 
lessly, by.inculcating the Christian virtue of thri 
and by withholding loans for other than remedi: 
or provident purposes, is truly a charity, eve 
it is a spiritual work of mercy to aid a f 
to control immoderate desire of any kin 
practice any virtue. To do all this : 
pensation, as the commi of 


id 
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Christian love is not only a function in the C. U., 

is also a motive. And as a motive and a func- 
on it is indispensible for a wholesome economic 
nd social order. Leo XIII assigned a dignified 
uission to charity in “Rerum novarum”; Pius XI., 
1 “Quadragesimo anno”, insists on “social justice 
nd social charity” as the “lofty and noble princi- 
les” which must control “the economic supremacy 
Thich within recent times has taken the place of 
ree competition.”” Social justice, the Pontiff con- 
nues, “must build up a juridical and social order 
ble to pervade all economic activity. Social char- 
y should be, as it were, the soul of this order, and 
ne duty of the state will be to protect and defend 

effectively.” 

If then charity is necessary for the reconstruc- 
on of society, and constantly necessary in a recon- 
‘ructed society; and if the C. U. is motivated by 
nd actually engages in a noble form of charity, 
r Christian love for one’s neighbor, why not, 
uther than disclaim this excellent aim and func- 
on, stress, illustrate and consciously foster it? 
‘o do so would enhance esteem for the C. U. with 
noughtful people, and would emphasize the war- 
ant the association holds for an important place 
1 a better order of social and economic life. To 
ubstitute, on the other hand, the much abused 
rm “service” for the noble word “charity” and to 
xchange the concepts they express, is to do an 
yustice to charity and to the true purposes of 
.-operation and of the Credit Union. Above all 
‘atholic Credit Unions should avoid this serious 
listake and exert their influence toward its cor- 
2ction. 


‘ncouraging Catholic Youth to Public Speaking 
Proficiency in public speaking is desirable for 
‘adership in Catholic societies, large and small, 
nd Catholic Action generally. Several State 
‘ranches of the C. V., notably Wisconsin and Mis- 
9uri, strive to develop oratorical talent latent in 
1eir younger members by arranging contests, the 
wards being assigned at the Branch conventions. 
To encourage these Federations in their efforts, 
nd to stimulate like endeavors on the part of 
thers, we have requested the Rev. Emilian 
konka, O. S. B., of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, 
ll., to outline the methods successfully pursued 
or a number of years by St. Procopius College to 
yster expression of thought in public speaking 
nder a plan known as the Jaeger Expression Con- 
st. »F'r. Emilian writes: 

The Jaeger Expression Contest is in its essence 
n organized sponsorship of Public Speaking activ- 
y among American youth of Czech and Slovak 
ncestry under the direction of St. Procopius Col- 
ge, Lisle, Illinois. In its concept, it owes its origin 
) the zealous mind of the Very Reverend Cosmas 
esely, O. S. B., till recently fifteen years Rector 
f St. Procopius College, and a well-known figure 
Be cinistsave Educational circles. Its purpose 1s 
» awaken the latent talent of prospective educated 


—" 


men and women leaders by giving them an early 
start in Public Appearance through annual speech 
contests. It has been placed under the patronage of 
St. Wenceslaus, Czech national patron, a prince of 
peace, whose millenium was celebrated in 1929; 
and named “JAEGER” in memory of the late Right 
Reverend John Nepomucene Jaeger, O. S. B., 
Founder and First Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey 
and College, in recognition of his mastery of the 
Expressive Arts, but particularly with respect to 
the inspirational traits that characterized him as a 
noted leader in pioneer achievement. 

In its make-up, the Contest presently comprises 
four major divisions (Junior College, Senior Acad- 
emy, Junior Academy and Senior Grammar School) ; 
each in turn subdivided into English, Czech, and 
Slovak sections respectively. Each of the twelve 
sections then enjoys the protectorship of some dis- 
tinguished society or public organization that has 
correspondingly donated the particular 20x28-inch 
heavy bronze traveling shield belonging to that sec- 
tion. A boy or girl has the choice of any of the 
three sections in a particular division. A contest- 
ant is not allowed to win First Place, however, in 
any particular section more than once. The usual 
preliminaries, semi-finals, and finals are held. In 
several instances, especially in the case of a school 
choosing a representative “Finalist,” the semi-finals 
too may in such cases assume a public character. 
The arrangement of the Finals is determined by the 
peculiarity of the circumstances with reference to 
convenience, distance, number of schools repre- 
sented, halls, expense, public support, etc.—either 
all the three sections of a particular division, or the 
same language section in each of the four divisions, 
or even any one or a combination of sections. One 
year a selection of three apiece out of each of the 
four divisions was presented as a “Supra-final” in 
three distinct half-hour radio programs over WGES 
Chicago, and the contestants turned over to popular 
vote. 

While awards are and may be given to semi- 
finalists, the official awards are given in the Finals 
only. Each Finalist is given a J. E. C. Pin. The 
first winner in each section, however, succeeds in 
having his name engraved in raised letters upon a 
bronze plate, the same to remain on said shield for 
three successive years, to be thereafter transferred 
to a permanent mount. Three names are thus 
mounted upon a particular shield in continual rota-_ 
tion. The shield follows the customary rules of 
traveling shields, except that its character is per- 
petual. Once this type of contest has established 
its prestige and popularity, it offers greater variety 
and complexity of fascination than the ordinary 
type of elocutionary or public speaking contests, 
maintaining at the same time an inherent spiritual 
bond of unity among all for years to come. Js 


* *K 
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To copy this plan may be impossible and im- 
practicable ‘alike. However, State and District 
Branches of the C. V. may derive some sugges- — 


Lo 
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tions from it. The idea of honoring the winner 
or the unit he or she represents, with a shield or 
even a banner may be realized at some later date. 
At present, in addition to rewarding successful con- 
testants with books, autographed by a Bishop or 
another dignitary, officers of our organizations 
might consider the award of medals, named after 
a Bishop, priest or layman or woman who have 
merited well of our movement. If means are avail- 
able, the winner might also be granted the funds 
required to attend a C. V. and N. C. W. U.:con- 
vention. In some such wise the Abbot Jaeger 
Contest plan might be adapted to the purpose to be 
attained. 


Farmer-Laborites in Minnesota Aggressive 

Third parties have always found sledding difficult 
in our country. For one reason because, as Nathan 
Fine states in his volume on Labor and Farmer 
Parties in the U. S., “election laws are not passed 
to assist new parties.” In spite of all difficulties, 
there have been frequent attempts to organize polit- 
ical action on the part of minorities dissatisfied 
with existing conditions and the attitude of the 
dominant parties toward them. While organized 
labor has been more or less inclined to hold aloof 
from new political enterprises, farmers of the coun- 
try have engaged in more than one attempt to 
launch parties devoted to their interest. 

-One such movement, the National Non-Partisan 
League, was for a time fairly successful in a num- 
ber of states in the Northwest. But only in Minne- 
sota has this movement attained to a certain per- 
manency. Mr. Fine declares it to be the only state 
where at the time of his writing League ideas could 
be said to function at all as a political force among 
the farmers and workers. “There the Farmer- 
Labor Party, as an independent party,” he writes, 
“has carried on for the last ten years as a virile 
producers’ party.” 1) 

The Farmer-Labor Convention held at St. Paul 
on March 29 shows this organization to be very 
much alive. It is declared by The Wanderer to 
have been “the largest convention of the Farmer- 
Labor Party in the history of Minnesota.” ‘The 
same paper describes it as having been ruled “by a 
spirit of optimism and harmony which was not once 
seriously threatened during the two-day meeting.” 
Prominent among the speakers was Lieut. Governor 


‘Henry Arens, of Jordan, who was elected chair- 


man. He was likewise renominated for his present 
office, as was Governor Olson. Lieut. Governor 
Arens is, as our readers will remember, a member 
of our Minnesota Branch; he lectured on co- 
operation in the dairying industry at the last Rural 
Study Course conducted at the Central Bureau. 
An interesting feature of the convention was its 


attitude toward the proposition to work hand in 


glove with the Democrats. It was Arens who in 
his opening speech suggested this possibility. While 
such a course at first seemed abhorrent to the 
Farmer-Laborites, a motion to forestall co- 


operation between Democratic and Farmer-Labor 
forces was overwhelmingly defeated in the end. 

Since we have to do with an important move- 
ment, the platform adopted by the St. Paul Farmer- 
Labor Convention deserves attention. It demands: 

Continuance of the Rural Credit Bureau; legislation em- 
powering the Governor to reduce appropriation items with 
the consent of the Legislature; passage of the State income 
tax amendment, with the guarantee by Governor Olson that 
if it is not enacted as a replacement tax for relief of other 
levies he will veto the bill; immediate payment of soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation certificates in cash, by a Treasury 
issue rather than a bond issue; higher tax rates for trucks 
and buses using trunk highways; enactment by Congress 
of the Frazier Bill for refinancing at a low rate of interest 
agricultural loans; party designation for all members of the 
Legislature, to fix party responsibility for success or failure 
of all legislative measures; initiative and referendum on all 
major issues, including Prohibition; additional to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, provisions for the debenture and 
the equalization fee; immediate action toward construction 
of the St Lawrence and Mississippi River inland water- 
ways; Federal and State unemployment insurance; gradu- 
ated license tax on chain stores and banks; registration and 
regulation of lobbyists in the Legislature; reduction of 
working hours to relieve unemployment. ‘ 

Not all of these demands can be considered sound 
or compatible with the best interests of the masses 


and the Nation at large. 


Credit Union Notes 

From among a number of proofs that our Credit 
Union column has helped to foster interest in the 
movement, we select the following. A young priest, 
destined for the Missions, writes us: 

“T am anxious to obtain information regarding Parish 
Credit Unions so frequently mentioned in the columns of 
your monthly. What you may be able to send me shall, I 
am quite sure, be of value to me. But let me make the 
reason for my request clear. I have just receivd an appoint- 


‘ ment to the new mission field of the Society of the Divine 


Word near Bombay, India. Knowing that co-operative asso- 
ciations among natives in parts of India have been quite 
successful, I naturally desire to inform myself on the virtues 
and possibilities of the Credit Union.” 


LS, Sees 
Co-operation engenders a spirit of sacrifice for 
the common cause which is entirely foreign to Capi- 
talism, founded in Individualism and self-interest. 
A contributor to the March issue of The Madras 
(India) Journal of Cooperation, writing on ‘“Co- 
operation in the Punjab”, declares the interest taken 
by the members of a certain credit union in their 
society “to be demonstrated by the fact that the 
committee met 116 times in the last twelve months,” 
while there have been 6 meetings of the general 

body. $F SE Sk 


Holy Trinity Credit Union of La Crosse, Wis., 
established in March, 1931, on the initiative of oly 
Trinity Benevolent Society, has had a grati ying 
development. The Secretary, Mr. Chas. Beranek, 
advises the C. B.: . x 

“We have been very successful; all payments on 
loans are promptly made, and several borrowers hav 
used the services of the Union on two different occ: 


sions . . . Our Union is a great help to members in 
need.” : ‘ 


Our correspondent submits the following figures 
showing the status of the Union: . 
1) Loc. cit. N. Y. 1928. p. 374. 
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Members, 73; borrowers, 13; loans granted, $1,263.00; 
entrance fees, $18.25; paid on shares, $1,306.75; interest 
2arned, $21.69; reserve fund, $0.49. 

The average share holding, then, is $19.29, while 

che total of loans is only about $40 less than the 
share capital. This latter fact indicates the loan 
feature is rather well patronized. 
_ Organized in 1929, St. Anthony of Padua Credit 
Jnion in St. Louis numbered 140 members as of 
April 1. This association has some juvenile mem- 
yers but has not systematically canvassed the chil- 
dren attending the parish school as several other 
St. Louis units have done. Details of operations 
are : 

Paid in on shares, $3,625.00; loans granted, 101, total- 
ng $7,855.00, and ranging from $10 to $300; types of 
loans: to establish a small business, to meet merchan- 
dise bills, to pay off personal finance loans, to pay mer- 
chant’s license, to pay society dues and taxes, to pay 
off a second deed of trust. At the close of 1931 the 
association paid a dividend of 6 per cent. 


* * x 

The Minnesota Credit Union law permits the ac- 
ceptance not only of payments on shares but also 
of deposits. Hence it is that the Franklin Credit 
Union of Minneapolis, organized among  share- 
holders of the Franklin Co-operative Creamery of 
that city, list in their statement for January 31, 
last, recently published in Minneapolis Co-opera- 
tors, deposits totaling $44,562.85 as against $12,- 
501.05 paid on shares. In other words, this C. U. 
has a working capital of roughly. $57,000, or more 
than 4% times the amount of the share capital. 

The statement of this association reveals loans in 
force totaling $60,315, a cash reserve of $3,458.52, cash 
held in the dividend account amounting to $744.90, and a 
cash balance of $4,816.74. Under liabilities we find 
listed the shares and deposits, dividends payable, all in 
the sums already given, plus such items as loans pay- 
able, $8,500; guaranty fund, $1,290.45, and surplus, 
$2,221.45. Moreover the liabilities show “profit for Jan- 
uary, $280.74.” 

Members of Parish credit unions in states in 


which acceptance of funds other than payments on 
shares is not allowed will be tempted to marvel at 
the January gain of this association, which, on the 
basis of share capital, would amount to a profit of 
approximately 25 per cent per annum. Computed 
on the basis of share capital plus deposit capital, 
the $280.74 represents a profit of about 6 per cent 
per annum, and of about 4.8 per cent on the total 
assets of $70,328.51. 


Mission Needs 


In the course of a year many different needs 
are referred to the Bureau by missionaries. Fre- 
quently much needed books are requested. Thank- 
ing for those sent her, Sr. M. Famula, O. P., at 
Dairen, in Manchuria, writes: 

“The two volumes of the Russian-English and English- 
Russian Dictionary were received by me yesterday. I am 
indeed grateful to you and your Society for the gift.” 


On several occasions, the pressing needs of a cer- 
tain Apostolic Vicariate in Africa, in charge of 
German Benedictine Fathers, were pointed out by 


us. Unintentionally Rev. Bernard Huss corrobo- 
rates what we have said in this regard, writing to 
us on March 25th from Mariazell: 

“Invited by His Lordship, Bishop Spreiter, I am just 
leaving for famine-, drought-, and malaria-stricken Zulu- 
land, to give the Fathers there a little help.” 

Should not “a little help” for Bishop Spreiter be 
forthcoming from America likewise ? 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein of America and Nat. Cath. 
Women’s Union: St. Louis, August 20-24. 

C. V. of Kansas: Colwich, May 11-12. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of In- 
diana: Evansville, May 22-24. 

Cath. Union and C. W. L,. of Illinois: Quincy, 
May 29-30. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Hartford, 
June 4-6. 

Oregon. Branch; ©. Vand NaC. WaUe aie 
Angel, June 12. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Devil’s 
Lake, June 13-15. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Nazareth, 
July 17-19. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Lindsay, 
August 9-11. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Missouri: St. Louis, 
jointly with C. V. and N. C. W. U. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Rochester, 
September 3-5. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of New Jersey: Union City, 
September 17-18... 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Fair- 
fax, September 25-26. 

C. V. of Michigan: in September. 


Two Bishops, Celebrant and Preacher, at C. V. 
Convention High Mass, Accept Invitation 


A recent development in the preparations for the 
convention of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. is the 
acceptance by the Bishops of Belleville and of 
Leavenworth, the Most Reverends Henry Althoff 
and Francis Johannes, of the invitation to pontifi- 
cate and to preach the sermon, respectively, at the 
high mass to be celebrated Sunday, August 21, in 
St. Louis Cathedral. 

The mass meeting in the evening of the same day is to 
be held in St. Anthony’s parish hall, while the high mass 
on the 22, 23 and 24 is to be celebrated in the church of 
that congregation. Special mass meetings for the Women’s 
Union and the Young Men’s group are contemplated for 
August 22 and-23 respectively. All business sessions are 
to be held at headquarters, the Coronado Hotel, where the 
Mission Aid Exhibit of the N. C. W. U. is to be displayed. 


Honor St. Boniface and St. Peter Canisius! 


State Branches, but more particularly District 
Leagues and Societies, should not neglect to honor 
St. Boniface, the Apostle of the Germans, by cele- 
brating his feast day (June 5) in a fitting manner. 
Some organizations, notably in Pennsylvania, then 
also the Maryland Branch and the St. Paul Feder- 


| ation, have been extremely loyal to the established 
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custom of arranging appropriate annual observ- 
ances. ‘They, and others, are to be encouraged to 
continue their celebrations; still others should re- 
sume a practice they have suffered to be neglected 
while societies that have not yet inaugurated the St. 
Boniface Day observance, should do so. 


Emphatic encouragement for such action is 
offered by the attitude of the new Archbishop of Ste 
Paul, the Most Rev. John G. Murray. Approached 
recently by officers of the State Branch and the 
local Federation with the request to state his desire 
respecting the observance of the feast, annually 
celebrated in the Cathedral at St. Paul, the Arch- 
bishop urged the delegation to adhere to their cus- 
tom, to hold the parade in the usual manner, fol- 
lowed by religious services, and even promised to 
deliver the sermon, although he had several other 
appointments on the day contemplated for the pub- 
lic celebration. 

Archbishop Murray’s attitude in this regard is in har- 
mony with that of the late Cardinal Falconio, former Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the U. S., who assured the Toledo Conven- 
tion of the C. V., he had prayed for the members of our 
organization at the grave of St. Boniface, and commended 
the annual observance ofhis feast by C. V. groups. The 
encouragement thus offered proved a stimulus to St. Boni- 
face Day celebrations at the time; the recent declaration of 
the Archbishop of St. Paul should have a similar effect. 

It is fitting, moreover, that the members of our organi- 
zation and the groups they can influence, also honor St. 
Peter Canisius, the Second Apostle of the German people 
(feast, April 27). While our forebears and we owe the 
great gift of the True Faith to Boniface primarily, we are 
under no less an obligation to Peter Canisius, who pre- 
served many in it during the Counter-Reformation and re- 
stored it to many who had lost it. The task of the Second 
Apostle of Germany was possibly an even more difficult one 
than the conversion of the heathens in the days of St. Boni- 
face. His merits are, however, not generally recognized. 
The Leagues and Societies in the C. V. owe popularization 
of veneration for this Saint to him, and likewise to the 
generations of American Catholics of Germanic extraction 
yet to come. ; 3 

It may be advisable to combine annual observ- 
ances of the two Saints’ Days, April 27 and June 
5. But it is not necessary, a celebration should be 
conducted on either of the two days. Any appro- 
priate day between the middle of April and the 
end of June might be selected, in which case the 
observance would occur closely enough to either 
feast day to warrant the double commemoration. 


Committee on Young Men’s Movement 
Appointed 


To promote the Young Men’s organization in 
the C. V., Mr. Carl J. Kunz, Second Vice-President 
of our Federation and as such in charge of the 
movement, has appointed special representatives in 
_ the states in which State Branches exist. They 
Beate: 

__ Arkansas: Rev. Placidus Oechsle, O. S. B., Altus; 
California, Rev. Henry J. Busch, S. J., San Jose; Con- 
icut, Mr. Paul A. Derbacher, New Haven; Illinois, 
heodore Nebel, Chicago; Indiana, Mr. Jos. Kie- 
South Bend; Kansas, Mr. John A. Suellentrop, 
h; Maryland, Mr. Wendelin Scharflein, Balti- 
Michigan, Mr. John J. Jantz, Detroit; Minnesota, 
Mz. J. Aretz, St. Paul; Missouri, Rev. J. A. Vogel- 
Jardsville; New Jersey, Mr. Carl Kienzler, Hud- 


| of the Union’s Committee on Organization. 
sit = : 


son Heights; New York, Mr. Leonard Heuser, N. Yi 
C.; Ohio, Mr. Anton Pfromm, Akron; Pennsylvania, 
Mr. John Wiesler, Jr., Philadelphia; Texas, Mr. Beg 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Wisconsin, Mr. Paul Dock- 
endorff, LaCrosse; Oregon, Mr. Frank Saalfeld, Gervais. 
Addressing the Presidents of the State Branches 
and advising them of the appointments noted, Mr. 
Kunz urges special consideration be given the 
Youth Movement at the coming conventions. The 
Committee offer their services in this regard. 


Birth Control Propagandists Numerous and 
Influential 

The agitation conducted by advocates of birth 
control for the abrogation of certain Federal stat- 
utes, the purposeful manner in which the agitation 
is carried out, and the number and character of 
influential groups favoring the removal of legal 
barriers against dissemination of birth control in- 
formation and possession and sales of birth con- 
trol devices, form the burden of a communication 
recently addressed to the members of the Major 
Executive Committee of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
by the Director of the Central Bureau. 

The members of the committee were likewise advised of 

the character of the organizations favoring birth control; 
County and State Boards of Health, medical associations, 
political organizations, religious groups, educational and 
social organizations are found to have committed them- 
selves in varying numbers to the project. 
_ While refraining for the present from soliciting organ- 
ized opposition to the bill (H. R. 11082) “to permit the dis- 
semination of birth control information by licensed medical 
circles,” the communication refers to the valuable address 
on Birth Control delivered at the Fort Wayne convention 
by Dr. Jos. A. Muenzer, of Toledo, and adds: “Why should 
not societies, district leagues, etc., invite priests and phy- 
sicians to discuss for the benefit of their members a condi- 
tion which has developed into an ‘international birth strike’? 
While knowledge of this evil is not, of course, the strongest 
weapon we possess, it does offer protection which should 
not be neglected.” Indiscriminate discussion of the subject 
is not to be approved; lectures should be arranged only 
after consultation with the pastor. The Bureau’s Free 
Leaflets “Race Suicide,” “The Crime of Herod” and ‘The 
Ethics of Neo-Malthusian Birth Control” are recommended 
to those desiring to inform themselves on the Catholic atti- 
tude towards the problem. 


President of Mo. Branch Surveys Tasks 
The proceedings of the Fort Wayne Convention 
are pointed to as a valuable source of information 
on the C. V., its policies and endeavors, by Ernst 
A. Winkelmann, President of the Catholic Union 
of Missouri, in the organization’s Bi-Monthly Bul- 
letin No. 4 (for April). This publication and 
Central Blatt and Social Justice are recommended 
to the officers and members of the Union as source: 
of knowledge necessary for intelligent codperation 
with the C. V. The Bulletin declares further: _ 
STi our movement is to bear fruit, if our endeavor t 
create an intelligent and virile Catholic public opinion 
to succeed, we must insist on our members acquiring th 
knowledge indispensable to every Catholic in the modern 
world. I feel that a great deal of the present indifference 
on the part of the laity is due to a feeling on their Dp 
akin to the conviction that they are not prepared to pla: 
part they should.” | ee 
The communication notes favorable developm 
organization and activities of the young men, and 
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‘oups and individuals in placing our monthly in public 
id other institutional libraries is commended and the exten- 
on of this phase of activity urged. The President re- 
rds completed enrollment of the late Rev. H. Hussmann on 
e Honor Scroll of the C. V., and the purchase by the 
nion of four copies of “The Franciscans in Nebraska,” and 
3 presentation to as many libraries. He also solicits 
idividual Members for the Union, and especially the St. 
ouis District League, whose contributions of $1 annually 
» towards payment of part of the salary of the Central 
areau’s Social Worker in the Maternity Ward of the St. 


suis City Hospital; the goal set is the winning of at least 
0 Individual Members. 


outh Organization to Be Encouraged by Kansas 
Branch 


Like the officers of St. Joseph State League of 
idiana those of the Kansas Branch of the C. V. 
itend to promote, if possible, deeper interest on 
1e part of young men in our organization. The 
\vitation to the annual convention, to be held May 
t and 12 in Colwich, urges: 

“As the Central Verein is giving special consideration to 
e Youth Movement, may we ask the whole-hearted co- 
yeration of the officers and members in enlisting the aid 
od support of our Catholic young men? Induce them to 
tend our sessions and thereby awaken in them an interest 
_ Catholic endeavors and activities.” 


aterest in Serious Topics Marks Young Men’s 
Endeavors in Mo. 


Those who may doubt the organization and ef- 
orts of young men in the C. V. to hold promise 
or the future would have been inspired with trust 
nd optimism could they have attended the quar- 
arly meeting of District League No. 2 of the 
“oung Men’s Section of the Cath. Union of Mo., 

eld April 17, at Linn, a town of 500 inhabitants, 
ne of a group of agricultural communities in the 
iree counties in which the League has affiliation. 
Jo less than 225 young laymen and £5) petests, 
presenting 13 parishes, were in attendance, while 
1e subject selected by the officers for the lecture 
~“‘Quadragesimo anno’ and the Farmer’’—de- 
1anded serious thought and attention on the part 
fi the audience. ea 


The lecture was delivered by Mr. Brockland, of the. 


. B. staff, while encouragement was offered the young 

Be tied addresses by two other guests from St. 
ouis, Rev. R. B. Schuler, Moderator of the Y. M. Sec- 
on of the C. U. of Mo., and Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, 
ident of the Union. ‘Another short address, on the 
ral Bureau and its Free Leaflets, was delivered by 
Scheppers, Wardsville, Secretary of the Dis- 
League. The pastor at Linn, Rev. Wm. Fischer, 

: comed the audience and bespoke their atten- 
papal Encyclical, while the closing remarks 
Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, D. D., Jefferson 
Director a3 ee aes called for study 
fc 


| venerable Fr. 


Christian”. The Moderator, Rev. W. G. Pezold, Cottleville, 
delivered an illustrated lecture on points of interest in Rome 
and the Vatican City, 

On its part, the St. Louis District League of 
Y. M. Societies holds monthly meetings and, dur- 
ing the Lenten season, produced the Passion Play 
“The Upper Room” on six occasions. 

Social study is the aim served by the monthly lec- 
tures. The program for the past few months included 
addresses on: ‘“Quadragesimo anno,” e. g., on Recon- 
struction of Morals, by the Rev. W. H. Huelemannt The 
Young Man’s Interest in the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, by Rey. R. B. Schuler, and the charities conducted 
in St. Louis by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy Dempsey, delivered 
by Rev. M. S. Phelan, Father Dempsey’s assistant. ‘The 
young men participated in a George Washington Bicentenary 
celebration jointly with the senior organization of men and 
women of the C. U. A resolution relative to the pro- 
posed reduction of salaries of Federal employees 
adopted at one of their meetings is indicative of the 
interest in public affairs fostered systematically by this 
organization. The League recently closed the Basket- 
ball season, during which eight of their teams contested 
for leadership. 


District Leagues Alert to Timely Issues 


The timeliness of interests and aims pursued by 
District and Local Branches of the C. V. is illus- 
trated in a number of instances by lectures arranged 
for their meetings. 

Thus the awakening in Catholic youth of a realization of 
the duties of everyday life devolving on them, of the need 
for preserving and fostering the ideals cherished by the 
older generation, was the burden of an address delivered by 
Mr. H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, at a meeting of the 
Central District League of the Texas Branch. Mr. Ben 
Schwegmann, also of San Antonio, urged consistent efforts 
toward interesting young men-in the endeavors of the or- 
ganization, while during the subsequent discussion Mr. 
Dielmann suggested a freer use of the English language as 
one means to that end. Other addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Leo Dielmann, on solidarity in the organization 
and co-operation with the clergy; Mr. Hermann Jaeckle, " 
Secretary of the State Branch, on the Insurance features 
of the organization; Rev. S. L. Kmiecik, of Marlin, on 
principles of Catholic education, and Rev. F. Preker, pastor 
of the Tours parish, under whose auspices the meeting was 
held April 3. The business session and mass meeting, con- 
vening in the afternoon, had been preceded in the morning 
by a high mass, while in the evening the children of the 
parish presented an entertainment. That the Texans dom 
not neglect choir singing was evidenced by the circum- 
stance that the Westphalia Gesangverein participated in the — 


program. es 
Ke Ste - A : 


om 


of the Secretary on the ‘Schuyileill Berks ee Dien ict, 
Leagtie, the C. V. of Pennsylvania, Mr. H. J. Sommer, on 
the quarterly meeting held at Minersville April 17. Itse 

educational features-were an address on the debt 
Catholics of Germanic stock owe their immigrant 
by the Rev. Fr. Brueckmann, of Shenando: 
Director of | oo League, and encouraging rem: 
* Longinus, Pottsville, ag 
the nee ton Catholic Action 1 oe ee 
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the quarterly meeting held in the hall of Most Holy Name 
parish, Pittsburgh. The League pledged support to complete 
the memorial enrollment of the late Father J. B. Maus in 
the C. V., while reports on relief of unemployed indicated 
member societies were alert to demands of charity. 
* OK Ok 
Equally timely was the address delivered by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John S. Mies at the first session of the Catholic Social 
Forum held by the C. V. of Detroit March 20, and at- 
tended by a gathering of 400, his subject being the Papal 
Encyclical on Reconstruction of the Social Order. 
* Ok x 


This Encyclical was the subject of 7 addresses delivered 
at as many meetings of the St. Louis District League, the 
last, given by Mr. Brockland of the C. B., at the April 
meeting, convened in Holy Trinity parish hall, being on 
Reconstruction of Society. 

* * 
The newly organized District League of the C. U. of 
Ill. for East St. Louis and Vicinity, composed of eight 
societies affiliated in the Illinois Branch of the C. V., plans 
to arrange two mass meetings a year, in addition to monthly 
delegate meetings. The first public meeting was held Sun- 
day, April 10, in the Catholic Central High School Building 
in East St. Louis. : 
After Mr. Jos. M. Haider, Vice-President, had acquainted 
the audience with the aims of the District organization, 
Rey. A. R. Zuroweste, Director of the Diocesan Orphanage 
at Glen Addie, spoke on Child Welfare, treating of home 
influences in their relation to the delinquent and the de- 
pendent child, and urging organized care for the child 
discharged from an institution. Mr, A. F. Brockland, of 
the Central Bureau, delivered an address on Pope Pius XI 
and Social Reconstruction.—Rev. C. Goelz, Spiritual Direc- 
tor of the Cath. Union of Illinois, is Spiritual Adviser of 
the League. 
kK x 
The character of the interests pursued by district groups 
is also well illustrated by the topics discussed at the quar- 
terly meeting of the Central Illinois D. L., convened April 
17 at Lincoln, Miss Meta Margaret Stenger, Asst. Super- 
intendent of Schools of the Diocese of Peoria, spoke on 
“A Momentous Phase of the Education and Care of Youth,” 
and Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Tarrent, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Springfield, on “The Catholic Layman’s Oppor- 
tunity to Serve Through Organization.” Basing her ex- 
position of the rights and duties of parents in education on 
the Holy Father’s Encyclical on Christian Education, the 
first speaker, under the head of the problem of leisure hours, 
discussed such subjects as newspapers, magazines, books, 
theatres, sodality and club work, etc. 
3 Msgr. Tarrent, we are advised, paid a glowing tribute to 
; the pioneer endeavors of the Cath. Union of Illinois, citing 
examples of its successes in safeguarding the rights of the 
Church, the home and school from harmful legislation and 
subversive influences. He showed the endeavors of the 
C. V. to be not national, i. e. German, but supra-national, 
i. e. Catholic, Without numbers even the best plans are 
ineffective at present. The endeavors of the N. C. W. C. 
_ do not oppose the ideals and aims of the C. U. of Ill, but 
would find in a stronger and greater Cath. Union a more 
powerful ally in the common cause. The speaker advocated 
greater interest on the part of Catholics in all matters of 
public education, stating that the election of the School 
z eet ought to be deemed one of the most important. He 
emonstrated in a telling manner why Catholics should not 
omplain of the “burdens” of supporting their own schools, 
ince in reality they are saving themselves a considerable 
amount by sending their children to their own schools, 
hich are conducted just as efficiently as the public schools 
‘ tremendously less outlay. 7 
lal brief addresses were delivered by Rev. R. E. 
rt, Indiana, Rev. F. J. Ostendorf, Decatur, 
nkel, Lincoln, who accepted service as the 

r of the League, and Mr. Jos. Tabke, Lin- 

_Decat fant Bloomington were well re- 
ne 


ca 


re 


distributed, 
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the other hand, the results of casual distribution 


B. Free Leaflet: “Reconstruc- _ 


Communion Breakfasts 


Societies will do well to foster Communior 
Breakfasts, regarding them, however, not as diver. 
sions, but as a revival of the ancient Christiar 
“agape”, or love feast. Observed as such, anc 
following a dignified program, they may be made 
occasions for edification and encouragement tc 
Catholic Action. 


Communion Breakfasts were recently observed in < 
worthy manner by the following C. V. units reporting to us 

St. Joseph Liebesbund, Detroit: Messrs. Frank W 
Schwartz, President, and John J. Jantz, Secretary, dis 
coursed on the Bureau’s Free Feaflet, ““The Economic anc 
Social Doctrines of Leo XIII.,” distributed among the 
members on this occasion; a collection for the C. B. En 
dowment Fund was taken up; decorations were remindfu 
of the George Washington Bi-Centennial observance. 

Holy Ghost Benevolent Society, St. Louis: Rev. J. E 
Rothensteiner commended the members’ codperation witl 
the C. V. and its State Branch, Mr. F. Rogles recalling 
impressions received at the Fort Wayne convention. 

St. Anthony Benevolent Society, St. Louis: Principal ad- 
dress by Mr. Brockland of the C. B., on “The Voice of 
Pius XI. in the Present Crisis;” brief addresses by Society 
officials and by Mr. George Korte, Treasurer of the C. V., 
and Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, President Cath. Union of Mo 


Our Free Leaflets in the Church-Door Rack 


The apostolate of the printed word has recently 
been engaged in systematically by a devoted mem- 
ber of the C. V. Some time since, Mr. J. L. Dorr, 
of Detroit, Secretary of the Michigan Branch of 
the C. V., undertook to place copies of a certain 
Free Leaflet published by us in the pamphlet racks 
of churches in his city, and to observe the demand 
for them. Under date of April 12, he advises us 
of the outcome of this experiment: 

“In one church I placed 30 copies, and after twe 
weeks, when I looked the book-rack over, 18 remained, 
I replenished the supply. I found the same condition 
in the second church...” He had further placed 10€ 
copies of “Reconstructing the Social Order” in the 
third place of worship, the Capuchin Chapel and, afte: 
the same period of time, left 50 more there, as the 
demand warranted his action. 3 

Mr. Dorr comments in part on his Sbsctvaiae 
as follows: “4 


Regarding the two parish churches “I found. that t 
people who had made use of this literature were abot 
the only members of the parish who still live wit 
its limits, while the balance of church attendants sp 
a foreign tongue. ... At the Capuchin Chapel I fir 
pie pecels visiting it make very good use of the b 
racks. 


Mr. Dorr has thus not only undertaken a prai 
worthy task but has pursued it and observed 
reaction of various groups to his attempt to of 
them Catholic reading matter. How different, 


Free Leaflets at some conventions, where p 
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A New C. B. Brochure 
| Catholics commonly associate with any reference 

» a “victim of the seal of Confession” the fate of 
t. John Nepomucene, who suffered torture and a 
iartyr’s death by drowning in the Moldau in 1393 
y order of King Wenceslaus IV. because he would 
ot violate the secret of the Confessional. 

A more recent instance of a priest who preferred 
» let death seal his lips forever rather than dis- 
ose what had been confessed to him is that of the 
sev. Andrew Faulhaber of Glatz in Silesia, sent 
» his death by Frederick the Great of Prussia in 
757, during the Seven Years War. The cause of 
is beatification is being petitioned for by Catholics 
f the Silesian city where Fr. Faulhaber lived and 
aed. 

The tragic but inspiring story of this priest’s 
rials and death is related by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
licholas Pfeil, of Cleveland, in the Central Bureau’s 
atest brochure: “A Victim of the Seal of Confes- 
con,” to which the Bishop of Cleveland, the Most 
fev. Joseph Schrembs, has written a striking 
(reface. 

The brochure (20 pages and cover) sells at 10 cents 
ne copy, postpaid, with reduction in lots of 12, 50 and 
00. Societies and individuals may perform a worthy 


ask by aiding in its dissemination through the church- 
;oor rack and otherwise. 


Recent Mention of the C. V. and the Bureau 


Generous space has been accorded the C. V., the 
oeal branch of the Knights of St. George, and in- 
ormation on Catholic Action by The Announcer, 
‘A Weekly Tabloid of Catholic Activities and Civic 
“vents of General Interest,” published by Holy 
“rinity Parish at Indianapolis. =: 

Our Federation has frequently made the front page of 
ais publication, usually under the caption “The Central 
Yerein and Catholic Action.” The local organization of 
ne Knights of St. George, an exceedingly active group, is, 
noreover, several times referred to as “a branch of the 
*, V."—The members of this particular parish at least must 
e familiar with the name of our association and some of 
tS purposes. 

* * Ox 

Generous acknowledgment is accorded the C. V. 
ai the columns devoted to book reviews of Mid- 
imerica. Having spoken of.the Proceedings of last 
ear’s convention at Fort Wayne as “an interest- 
ag illustration of what intelligent lay action can 
ccomplish in the field of practical sociology and 
conomics,”’ the official publication of the Illinois 
‘atholic Historical Society expresses the further 
pinion: 
“The C. V. has for years been engaged in the study of 

emporary social problems from the standpoint of Cath- 
ic doctrinal and ethical teaching. Already it has a con- 
iderable body of achieyements to its credit, and is now 
rganized broadly and solidly enough to pursue its splendid 
rogram with even more subsianial results in the future.”!) 


Our remarks on the instructiveness of the Pro- 
eedings of the Ft. Wayne Convention, printed in 
e March issue of Social Justice, were evidently 


not exaggerated. Thanking the General Secretary 
of the C. V., Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, for a copy 
of this our official Convention Report sent him, 
one of the Bishops of the Maritime Provinces. of 
Canada writes: 


“I wish to assure you that I read these proceedings with 
much interest, and find them usefully informative and in- 
spiring, especially the strong and sane Catholic spirit so 
manifest in the whole program.” 

foe Se ae 


The request of a seminarian for two copies of the 
Proceedings of the Ft. Wayne convention of the C. 
V. seems another indication of growing interest and 
understanding for the endeavors of our organiza- 
tion. The gentleman wrote he and others desired 
the publication because of the sociological informa- 
tion it contains—There must be others who would 
likewise be interested in the Proceedings, provided 
these were brought to their attention by our 
members. 


Miscellany 
Prompted by an appeal directed to societies to 
place our journal in Public Libraries, Mr. Bernard 
Schaper, of St. Louis, Secretary of the local Dis- 
trict League, subscribed for a copy as intended for 
a Branch Library. Mr. Schaper is a member of the 
Y. M. Section of the Cath. Union. 


As a medium of instruction and a means to pro- 

mote socialmindedness among the members of a 
newly organized Study Club,of young men, our 
journal was subscribed for by St. Henry’s -Y. M. 
Sodality of St. Louis. This is in addition to the 
free copy received by-the Secretary. 
- In line with their study of the Encyclical “Quadrages- 
imo anno” the club recently discussed the article on 
“Pius XI and Unions of Workingmen,” by Rev. W. J. 
Regen, S. J., printed in the March issue of C. B. 
an Seite 


The Mission Aid endeavors by contributions of 
wearing apparel, engaged in by the societies of men 
and women in the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in Minne- 
sota, resulted in 111 boxes of gifts in kind being 
forwarded to Indian missions during the past 
winter. 

A report received by Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, 
president of the C. V. Branch, subsequent to his send- 
ing us what seemed a final statement, increases the- 
total of boxes from 104 as noted in our April issue to 
the higher figure. 


A remarkable sales-record was established by the 
Pamphlet Rack conducted under the auspices of the 
Mission Society of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Maryland. In the course of last year 12,000 
pamphlets were disposed of, and the proceeds de- 
voted to the Home and Foreign Missions. 

What is possible in a, Seminary, may not be easily dupli- 
cated in colleges, high schools, or parish halls. But results 
approximating those obtained by the seminarians may be 
reasonably expected wherever pamphlet rack tenders shall 
be found willing to conduct a pamphlet rack in a business- 
like manner. 


The latest issue of the O fficial Bulletin of the 
Cath. Union of Illinois notes the death of Mr. 


Pa 
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Anton Schager, of Joliet, whose obsequies were 
held January 31. Of his connection with the State 
Branch of the C. V. the Bulletin declares 1. a.: 

“At the convention held in Bloomington in 1903 he 
was elected Financial Secretary, in which office he 
served several years. Later he was a member of the 
Executive Committee, and still later of the important 
Committee on Legislation. Without doubt he would 
have been elected to the Presidency at Peoria in 1922 
had he not absolutely declined the proffered nomina- 
tion.” 


Good use has been made of Bishop Corbett’s 
Pastoral Letter, insisting on the duty and necessity 
of American laity devoting themselves to Catholic 
Action, by Mr. John Ejibeck in the March-April 
“President’s Letter”. Having quoted the document 
referred to liberally, the President of the C. V. of 
Pa. writes: 

“Such words, spoken by one of the leading members of 
the Hierarchy of our country, and the fact that His Ex- 
cellency deemed it advisable to issue a Pastoral Letter on 
societies, bears out our contention that our old Central 
Verein has foreseen these very needs seventy-seven years 
ago, and that its program of Catholic Action would be rec- 
ognized eventually and appreciated by our spiritual leaders 
who are deeply interested in the solution of the many 
social problems which confront us today. This should be an 
incentive to stimulate new interest in our common cause, 
and should encourage our membership to continue their 
activity and their support of our endeavors.” 


Book N 


Der Grosse Herder. Second Volume: Batterie—Cajetan. 
B. Herder Book Co. Freiburg and St. Louis. 
Pr, $9.50, 

One can, as the reviewer has done, spend a de- 
lightful and highly profitable hour by leisurely turn- 
ing the pages of this volume and feasting the eyes 
on its rich and varied contents. Such cursory 
perusal is tantamount to an excursion into all the 
fields of human knowledge, and thus, besides giving 
exquisite pleasure, will prove eminently instructive. 
It is an easy way of refurbishing somewhat rusty 
knowledge and acquiring new information. As the 
traveler lingers at certain spots of his journey, 
arrested by their special beauty or held by the par- 
ticular interest associated with them, so the reader 
in this wandering through the realm of knowledge 
will be compelled to tarry over certain articles which 
captivate his attention by their outstanding impor- 
tance or the felicitous treatment of their subject. 
The progress of the journey will frequently be re- 
tarded by the numerous splendidly executed illus- 
trations that, whilst lending charm to the pages of 
the volume, greatly assist the understanding. 

The amount of material contained between the 
covers of the volume is truly astounding. This has 
been achieved by the various devices of economical 
space exploitation to which reference was made in 
the review of the first volume. ‘Thus it has become 
possible to keep the separate items reasonably brief 
without omitting anything of importance. In scope 
the work is truly international and does full justice 
to the cultural accomplishments of all nations that 
have made contributions to human advancement and 
scientific progress. ‘I'he international character 


manifests itself particularly in biographical, his 
torical, geographical, literary, architectural, music 
and social matters. Even though it were his onl 
reference work, the possessor of this comprehensiv 
encyclopedia would have access to all the vast store 
of human knowledge: ‘The work is not conterr 
plated as a glorification of German attainment, bt 
as a summary of the world’s work. 


Prospective purchasers will appreciate the fac 
that the rate of progress of the publication compare 
very favorably with that of similar enterprises. Th 
third volume is promised for the coming summe: 
The world atlas which accompanies the work wi 
appear within the year. ‘The completion of the er 
tire work is predicted for 1935. It may be adde 
that the binding of the volumes is both substantiz 
and attractive. Though the price of each volum 
when purchased separately, is $9.50, advance pay 
ment before the appearance of the third volum 
secures the work at the very reasonable figure o 
$75.00. This latter mode of purchase will recom 
mend itself to the man of foresight and at the sam 
time be very helpful to the publishing firm. 


To give this appreciation a touch of concretenes 
we enumerate some of the articles which eithe 
possess special timeliness or illustrate in a practice 
manner the features pointed out above. The fo 
lowing deserve special mention: Bauen, Baupla 
und Bauweisen (a boxed article chockfull of inte 
esting details and graphically illustrated), Baue: 
Bauernthum, Bauernhauser, Bauernvereine, Bat 
kunst der Gegenwart, Baumfallen, Baumkreb 
Baumwolle, Bausparkassen, Beamte, Beamtenbewe 
gung, Beerenstraucher, Beerenwanze, Beiruchtuns 
Begabungsforschung, Behaviorismus, Beicht, Be 
kenntnisschule, Beleuchtung, Benzinvergiftung, Be 
regnung, kunstliche, Bergarbeiter, Bergbau, Berg 
steigen, Beruf, Berufsberathung, Berufspsychologi 
Beschaftigung der Kinder, Bestrahlung (treatin 
the subject of violet rays from the scientific as we 
as the hygienic point of view), Bewusstsein, Bibe 
Bibliothekswissenschaft, Biene und Bienenzuch 
Bildtelegraphie, Bildung, Birne und Birnensortet 
Blitz und Blitzschutz, Blumenpflege, Blut, Blu 
druck,; Boden, Bodenreform, Bolschewismus (ric 
in statistical data and fair in its criticism), Bors 
Boxen, Brooklyn (with a characteristic illustration 
Brot, Brucken, Brunnen, Brustschmerzen, Bru 
pflege, Buch, Buchfithrung, Buchhandel, Bitchser 
fleisch, Buddhismus, Bihne, Birgerthum, Biire 
kratie, Bussdisziplin, Butter, Byzantinische Kuns 
Cahenslyismus, Cajetan. This very incomplete s 
lection of topics serves to indicate that it is tt 
policy of this exhaustive work of reference to ca 
to the theoretical as well as practical needs of t 
reading public. B 
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Lippert, Peter, S. J. Vom guten Menschen. Her 
Co., Freiburg and St. Louis, 1931. Cloth, < 
Price, $1.75. : 
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‘erOffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir Katholische Aktion: 
| Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
libner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
‘rt. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St, 
rancis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
orz, Butler, N. J.5 Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
lity, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.: Nicholas 
pietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
Ile, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 
!Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
»e Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
in an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Alter und moderner Luxus. 


( Fortsetzung. ) 


Den fruhesten mittelalterlichen Luxus in grossem 
tusmasse zeigen uns die italienischen 
‘'tadterepubliken. Durch den Handel, vor- 
9 mit dem Orient, durch das aufbltthende Bank- 
sesen und die Grtindung von Manufakturen reich 
worden, entwickelten der stadtische Adel und das 
lurgerthum von Venedig, Florenz, Genua, Pisa, 
dena, Ferrara usw. einen Prunk und einen Luxus, 
‘ne Lebenslust und eine Verschwendungssucht, 
ae in der Geschichte des Mittelalters kaum ein 
seispiel haben diirften. Dieser Luxus und seine 
segleiterscheinungen ergriffen selbst den papst- 
chen Hof und den hdheren Klerus Roms und 
saliens und bildeten eine der wichtigsten Ursachen 
es Niederganges des kirchlichen und sittlichen 
sebens. 

Den ersten Grund des Reichthums und Prunkes, 
er wachsenden Ueppigkeit und Verschwendung 
i Italien bildete der Handel. Aber nicht nur 
,uxus sondern auch Herrschsucht und Habsucht 
emachtigten sich der Handelsgeschlechter und 
iachten schon im zwolften und dreizehnten Jahr- 
uunderte die italienischen Handelsstadte zu Her- 
en fortwahrender Unruhen, unausgesetzter in- 
2rer Kampfe und ausserer Kriege. “Gegen jene 
fabsucht und jenen Luxus, die damals die italieni- 
chen Stadte verwiisteten, zeigte der HI. Franciscus 
on Assisi das erhabene Beispiel freiwilliger Ar- 
auth und vollstandiger Entsagung auf allen und 
eden Besitz, so dass er, wie der Aermste und 
ferlassenste, von der Mildthatigkeit . leben 
rolite.”’2°) ; 

Die Bettelorden der Franziskaner und Domini- 

ner retteten das in Sitten- und Religionslosigkeit 
irnd. Volk und Land. Der Hl. Franz von 
ssisi und seine Schiiler haben durch ihr glanzen- 
s Beispel, durch ihre heroischen Tugenden in 
ner Gesellschaft, welche den Gefahren des Luxus, 
‘¢ Habsucht und der Herrschsucht zu unterliegen 
ohte, in Millionen von Seelen die Liebe zur Ar- 
uth, zur Einfachheit und Bedtirfnislosigkeit ent- 
cht und haben damit dem geistigen, religiosen 
-wirthschaftenden Leben der Volker grossartige 


10) Ebenda. S. 166. 


und unberechenbare Dienste geleistet. Wenn ein 
Zeitalter die Gefahren und Folgen der sinnlosen 
Verschwendung und des siindhaften Luxus sowie 
die Mittel zur Bannung jener Gefahren uns sicht- 
bar vor Augen fuhrt, so ist es die Blithe- und 
moralische Verfallszeit der italienischen Stadte- 
republiken. 

Der Luxus und die Ueppigkeit des Italien des 
12. und des 13. Jahrhunderts fanden, wenn auch 
in anderer Form, ihre Fortsetzung in dem 
Deutschland des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. 

Der Luxus ergriff zuerst den Adel und den aus 
Adelskreisen stammenden hdheren Klerus. Da- 
gegen kann man von einem nennenswerthen Luxus 
bei den Handwerkerziinften der Stadte kaum reden. 
Die Zunfte kamen, indem sie Meister und Gesellen 
vor der Ausbeutung schutzen, zu einem gewissen 
Wohlstand, aber sie bewahrten sich vor luxuridsem 
Leben und Verschwendung. Dagegen verfiel die 
Kaufmannschaft; der in Hansen und Gilden or- 
ganisierte Handel, bald dem Geiste der Aus- 
beutung und einem uppigen Luxus. 

Der Luxus der Kaufleute der Stadte, der sich 
in erster Linie im Prunk und Kleiderluxus aus- 
serte, griff auch auf das Bauernthum iber. 
“Die Bauern hatten sich in den Zeiten des 14. und 
15. Jahrhunderts . . .”, schreibt wieder Dr. Georg 
Ratzinger,") “einem uppigen und luxuriosen Leben 
ergeben. Nicht blos uber ein Uebermass von Essen 
und Trinken, sondern auch tiber ungebthrlichen 
Aufwand in Kleiderpracht klagen alle Berichte der 
damaligen Zeit. Auf dem Landtage zu Innsbruck 
1518 baten die Stande den Kaiser, er moge den 
Bauern und ebenso ihren Weibern und Kindern 
feines Tuch, Perlen, Gold, Sammt und Seide ver- 
bieten. Ferdinand I. musste 1542 den Bauern wie- 
der theuere auslandische ‘Tiicher, Barette mit 
Straussfedern, Gold, Seide, Schamelot, ausgeschnit- 
tene Schuhe, feines Pelzwerk untersagen. Dieser 
Luxus schadigte den Bauernstand weit mehr als 
die Abgaben und Leistungen.” 

Am Ende des Mittelalters und im beginnenden 
Renaissance-Zeitalter waren es insbesondere der 
bertthmte Geiler von Kaysersberg und einige Hu- 
manisten, die gegen den Luxus, vorab gegen das 
ippige Hofleben, eiferten. Auch die Schriften des 
Jansenisten Blaise Pascal und des Bischofs Fenelon, — 
die eine Fille von Verdammungsurtheilen uber den 
Luxus aufweisen, gehoren hieher. 

Was das Mittelalter vortheilhaft von der mo- 
dernen Zeit unterscheidet, ist: dass es den Aus- 
wiichsen des Luxus nicht blind und thatenlos gegen- 
iiberstand. Schon mit der Kapitulariengesetzge- 
bung Karls des Grossen begann “eine weitgehende 
Aufwandgesetzgebung, die sich uber das gesamte 
Abendland erstreckte und die namentlich seit dem 
11. Jahrhundert, noch mehr seit den letzten Zeiten 
des spateren Mittelalters und der Renaissance-Zeit 
an Ausdehnung gewann. Kommen frither allge- 
meine Verbote der Fiirsten in Betracht, so treten 
diesen seit Ausbildung des Stadtewesens zahllose — 


11) Armenpflege. S. 435, 
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Polizeiordnungen zur Seite, deren Weiterfuhrung 
seit dem 15. Jahrhundert ein Hauptgegenstand 
reichspolizeilicher und demnachst landesherrlicher 
Gesetzgebung wurde.’’*) 

Die ersten Verordnungen gegen den Kleiderluxus 
gingen von Frankreich, England und Spanien aus. 
Ihnen schlossen sich einige italienische Republiken 
an. Erst spater folgten die deutschen stadtischen 
Gemeinwesen dem Vorbilde der Behorden von Flor- 
enz, Ancona usw. Stadte wie Munchen und Bern 
bekampften das Streben des Buirgerthums, es den 
sozial hoheren Standen gleichzuthun; die Reichs- 
tage zu Worms, Landau, Freiburg, und Augsburg 
erliessen Kleiderordnungen, deren Wirkungen aller- 
dings nur geringe waren. Dazu kam spater, vorab 
in Frankreich, der Kampf gegen die unsinnigen 
Auswutchse der Mode. 


Ill 


Wohlwollender oder moralisch indifferenter als 
die mittelalterliche stellen sich die neue und speziell 
die moderne Zeit dem Luxus und seinen 
Auswichsen gegentiber. Die Aufwandgesetze 
werden weniger und verschwinden mit dem 18. 
Jahrhundert vollstandig; sie werden theils zu 
Luxussteuern, theil leben sie sich in den Bestim- 
mungen des Konzessionswesens aus. 

Die Geschichte des Luxus der ersten mittelalter- 
lichen Jahrhunderte kann sich im wesentlichen nur 
auf den Luxus an den Fiirstenh6fen sowie des 
hoheren Adels beziehen. In Deutschland war nach 
den Verwtistungen des dreissigjahrigen Krieges 
jeder weitgehende Luxus im Volke ausgeschlossen, 
in den meisten anderen Landern oder Volkskreisen 
war er bescheiden. Der Luxus in weitem Ausmasse 
begann hier erst mitdem 19. Jahrhundert 
und er gedieh in vielen Fallen zu einer Hohe, die 
an den Luxus der verfallenden rdmischen Welt 
heranreicht. 

Wahrend in der antiken und in der mittelalterli- 
chen Welt die Herstellung der Luxusgegenstande 
Aufgabe der Kunstler, des Kunst- oder Kleinge- 
werbes war, haben wir heute eine umfangreiche 
Luxusindustrie, deren Umsatz an Mil- 
liarden grenzt. Diese Industrie stellt eines der wich- 
tigsten Erwerbsgebiete dar und es ist heute mehr 
als angezeigt, zwischen der berechtigten und 
unberechtigten Luxusproduktion selbst zu unter- 
scheiden, mag diese Unterscheidung auch immer 
eine mehr oder weniger subjektive bleiben. 

“Bei einem gesunden Volke’, meint der Na- 
tionalokonom Roscher,*) “ist auch der Luxus 
gesund, bei einem kranken Volke auch der Luxus 
krank und krankmachend.” 
bezeichnet rundweg den. Luxus als Zerrbild der 
wirthschaftlichen Gesittung. Lasst sich einerseits 
nicht leugnen, dass seit den Tagen der Renaissance 
der Luxus sich als ein wichtiges Element fiir die 
Entwicklung der Kunst, des Handels und der 
Industrie erwiesen hat, so hat er anderseits in 
tausend Fallen zur masslosen Verschwendung und 


12) Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Herausg. 
von Conrad u. a. Bd. IV. S. 1080. 18) A.a.O. 


Schaeffle dagegen: 


zum Ruin der Familien, zur Verscharfung des 
Klassengegensatzes und zu den Siinden der Eitelkeit 
und des Hochmuths gefiihrt und oft einen schreien- 
den Kontrast zu der Armuth und dem Elende 
grosser Volksschichten gebildet. 

Man kann bei der ethischen Beurtheilung des 
modernen Luxus nach dem Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften 1) vielleicht sagen: “Tragt 
er zur Veredlung, zur wirthschaftlichen und sitt- 
lichen Hebung des Einzelnen wie der Gesamtheit 
bei, so hat er volle Berechtigung, im entgegenge- 
setzten Falle nicht. Verschafft er dem Einzelnen 
ein behagliches Genussleben auf Kosten der allge- 
meinen Moral und des Wohlbefindens der Gesamt- 
heit, so iiberschreitet er die Grenze des sittlich Zu- 
lassigen.” In jedem Falle soll denédffentlichen 
Ausartungen des Luxus iiberall und wirksam 
begegnet werden. 

Das rasche Wachsthum des modernen Luxus seit 
etwa der Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts ging 
parallel mit der rapiden Entwicklung der Technik 
und des kapitalistischen Wirthschaftslebens. Zuneh- 
mender Reichthum, Verschwendungssucht und 
Luxus waren das Dreigestirn, das das Leben unserer 
oberen und auch mittleren stadtischen Kreise mit 
ihrem triiben, nicht von der Hohe kommenden 
Schimmer beleuchtete. “Das grosste Uebel unserer 
Zeit,” sprach bereits im Jahre 1904 auf dem Bankett 
des Institute of Bankers Lord M. J. Spencer Phil- 
ipps, “ist die zunehmende Genuss- und Verschwen- 
dungssucht, sowohl in den staatlichen als in den 
stadtischen Verwaltungen und bei den einzelnen 
Individuen. Die Philosophie des Wohllebens, der 
Epikuradismus, war stets der Begleiter sinkender 
KRaltuteiin cai? 

Als ein Beispiel des grosstadtischen Luxus und 
der masslosen Verschwendung wollen wir hier nur 
ein Bild aus der deutschen Reichshauptstadt 
zeichnen. Die Londoner “Daily Mail’ hat im Jahre 
1901 Erhebungen ber die Verschwendungssucht 
in Deutschland anstellen lassen und kam beziiglich 
Berlins zu folgenden Ergebnissen: 

“Vor funf Jahren begann in Berlin ein auffal- 
lender Luxus um sich zu greifen. Seitdem nahm 
er in den wohlhabenden Kreisen standig an Umfang 
zu. Aber noch niemals hat der Luxus sich kecker 
gezeigt als in der jetzigen Saison. Man nennt 
Frauen, die fiir eine -Abendrobe 2500 bis 
10,000. Fr. zahlen. Die grossen Damenschneider 
mussen ihre Pariser und Londoner Kollegen zu 
Hilfe rufen, um ihren Bestellungen zu geniigen 
Pelzwerke zu 25,000 oder 75,000 Franks finden 
leicht Abnehmer. Hiite werden in diesem Winte: 
zu 500, 700 oder gar 1000 Fr. verkauft, Damen: 
schuhe bis-zu 250 Franken. Die grossen Juweliere 
haben kostbare Steine fiir Millionen auf Lager. . . 
Man erzahlt, dass ein Geschaft Unter den Linden 
seit Beginn der Saison fiir 2 Millionen Perler 
verkauft hat. Ein reicher Kaufmann hat fiir sei: 
Frau ein Kollier fiir 625,000 Franken bestellt. D 
Summen, die fiir Tafelluxus ausgegeben werde 


14) Ebenda S. 1079. 
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sprechen diesen Zahlen. ... Der Luxus, der mit 
imen und Automobilen getrieben wird, ist 
slaublich verbreitet. . . . Endlich gehdren kost- 
elige Landhauser zum unentbehrlichen Luxus 
“Reichen. Ftir den Februar wird ein fabelhafter 
odus der Berliner an die Riviera und die Winter- 
els der Schweiz erwartet. Am ernstesten ist die 
atsache, dass diese tolle Verschwen- 
Sete dl m-aAhliGhka ach ide amitt- 
men Kiassen ergreift und dort 
Menke) anrichtet, das ‘nicht 
mot gutzumachen ist.’’?) 
frotz der Verarmung Deutschlands durch Krieg 
1 Inflation scheinen manche Berliner Plutokraten 
ite noch einen unsittlichen Luxus zu pflegen, der 
die schlimmsten Beispiele Altroms erinnert. Der 
liner “Lokalanzeiger” z. B. schildert ein Fest 
es Grossindustriellen, bei dem die grossen Sile 
ves Palastes in ein warmes, mit dusserstem 
ffinement ausgestattetes Strandbad um- 
taltet waren. Die geladenen Gaste vergniigten 
1in reichen Badekosttimen im Wasser und in den 
schlossenen Kabinen, ferner an dem Angelsporte, 
sich auch auf Frauen und Manner erstreckte; 
erfreuten sich an schwimmenden kalten Buffets 
1 auserlesenen Weinen usw. (Vergl. “Schdnere 
kunft” v. 16. Juni, 1929). 
‘Daily Mail” hatte auch auf die Ausartungen und 
riositaten des Luxus in der englisch sprechenden 
lt hinweisen konnen. Ein englischer Fachmann 
echnete im Jahre 1907 1%) “die Toilettenkosten 
reichen Amerikanerinnen in England in 
gender Weise: Die Ausstattung an Kleidern, 
ische usw. kostet bis 300,000 Mark. Die theuerste 
sr Toiletten ist die Kurrobe zur Vorstellung bei 
fe. Billiger wie ftir 100,000 Mark lasst sie sich, 
on sie Aufsehen erregen soll, kaum herstellen... . 
wr theuer ist auch die Winterausrtistung mit 
zwerk. Ihre Anfertigung in Paris bei sorgfaltiger 
swahl der einzelnen Pelztheile wird immerhin 
000 Mark beanspruchen. Fir ein Ballkleid 
echnet dieser Statistiker durchschnittlich 16,000 
rk. Davon muss die reiche Amerikanerin dreissig 
at haben. Ueber dem Ballkleid tragt sie wohl 
en Abendmantel mit Hermelin bis zu 20,000 
rk. Fiir Hiite miissen jahrlich etwa 4000 Mark 
gesetzt werden. Fiir Spitzenwasche jahrlich 
000 Mark. Dagegen sollen fiir Schuhe und 
iimpfe. 5000 Mark, fiir Handschuhe und 
schentiicher hochstens 6000 Mark geniigen. Alles 
allem muss darnach eine reiche Amerikanerin 
rlich 120,000 Mark haben, um sich ihrem Range 
sprechend kleiden zu konnen.” 


Yer Luxus ist heute, wie der angesehenste © 


tionalokonom Deutschlands. Werner Sombart, 
fuhrt, im Gegensatz zu dem Standesluxus der 
n Zeit, eine demokratische Erscheinung, 
_er ist, soferne das Einkommen es gestattet, allen 
anglich; er ist Weltluxus geworden. “Hier liegt 
_Geheimnis,” meint Sombart,!*) “warum seig- 
) Nach der “Monatschrift fiir christliche Sozialreform,” 
rg. 1910, S. 232f. 16)Dr.G. Ruhland, System der poli- 
nen Oekonomie. Berlin 1908. Bd. III. S. 209f. 


¢ 
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norialer aristokratischer Luxus stets einen Zug von 
Vornehmheit bewahrt, wahrend bourgeoiser Luxus 
alsobald in Protzerei ausartet, weil er mit dem 
Makel der Quantitat behaftet bleibt. . . . Selbstver- 
standlichkeit und qualitative Farbung des Reich- 
thums machen das besondere Vornehme im dusseren 
Auftreten des EKdelmannes aus, das dem Bourgeois 
versagt ist, auch wenn er zehnmal reicher als jener 
geworden ist.” 

Wir schliessen diese fragmentarische Skizze iiber 
den Luxus der Neuzeit, um zum Schlusse, wenn 
auch mit einigen Wiederholungen, eingehender die 
Gefahren des Luxus zu betonen und auf die einzig 
erfolgreiche Bekampfung desselben das Augenmerk 
zu richten. (Schluss folgt.) 

F. X. HoERMANN 


Christlicher Solidarismus. 

Das Leben quillt nicht aus Programmen und 
Regeln, nicht aus Satzungen und Sitzungen, son- 
dern “der Geist ist es, der lebendig macht”. 
Christus hat fur das soziale und wirthschaftliche 
Leben kein Programm aufgestellt, aber er hat daftr 
den Geist gegeben, der sich selber die rechte Form 
und Ordnung schafft und sie immer wieder neu 
schafft, wenn die veranderten Verhaltnisse es er- 
heischen. Man kann eigentlich diesen Geist nicht 
zergliedern, man soll ihn vielmehr als Ganzes in sich 
aufnehmen, aus diesem Geist heraus leben und 
wirken. Aber immerhin wird er sich im sozialen 
und wirthschaftlichen Leben besonders auswirken 
miussen als Geist der Gerechtigkeit, des Friedens 
und der Liebe, als Geist wahrer christlicher Frei- 
heit, Gleichheit und Briiderlichkeit. 

Der Geist Christi muss Gesellschaft und 
Wirthschaft durchdringen, beseelen und ordnen, 
muss die auseinanderstrebenden und gegeneinander- 
stehenden Interessen in Gerechtigkeit und Liebe 
ausgleichen, muss die verschiedenen Stande und 


Klassen einander menschlich, freundschaftlich, 
bruderlich nahe bringen. 
Manche suchen in den Heiligen Schriften 


Regeln fir das soziale und wirthschaftliche 
Leben; das ftihrt nicht zum Ziel: Den Geist 
miissen sie stichen, denn aus dem Geiste Christi 
fliessen Strome des Lebens. 

So ist es auch auf anderen Gebieten. Christus 
hat beispielsweise fiir das Ordensleben keine Regel 
gegeben, aber sein Geist hat die Ordensstifter 
erfiillt und geleitet; diesen Geist haben sie in den 
verschiedenen Zeiten und nach den verschiedenen 
Zeitbediirfnissen in immer neue Formen gegossen 
und dieser Geist hat immer wieder neues Leben 
geweckt und von neuem die Flamme heiliger Gottes- 
und Nachstenliebe entfacht. Wenn der Geist 
Christi zum Geist der Christen wird, 
dann lasst sich die soziale Frage losen, dann werden 
sich die Menschen die Hande zum sozialen und 
wirthschaftlichen Frieden reichen, anders nicht. 

Caritasdirektor Nar. 


17) Die deutsche Volkswirthschaft im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. 2. Aufl. Berlin 1910. S. 505. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Man denkt bei den christlichen Tugenden mit Recht 
vor allem daran, dass sie der Weg zum Himmel sind. 
Man erkennt aber oft zu wenig, dass sie der Weg zu un- 
serem irdischen Gliicke, ja, dass sie sogar fiir die meisten 
Menschen die nothwendige Bedingung des irdischen 
Wohlstandes sind. 

W. E. von Ketteler. 


Was unserer Zeit noththut. 


Treffender als es Ketteler fiir seine Zeit gethan 
kann man nicht leicht die hohe Aufgabe, die sich 
das katholische Volk heute stellen sollte, in Worte 
kleiden. Der grosse Bischof von Mainz erklart in 
“Freiheit, Autoritat und Kirche:” 

“Es gentigt in unserer Zeit noch nicht, mit rast- 
losem Eifer Aergernissen und Misstanden ent- 
gegenzutreten—wir miissen zugleich auch nach den 
hochsten Tugenden des Christenthums streben und 
das iibernattirliche Leben, welches die Blithe des 
Christenthums zu jeder Zeit gewesen ist, einer Welt 
gegenuber darstellen, die so weit geht, alles Ueber- 
natiirliche zu leugnen. Die weltitberwindende 
Kraft des Christenthums hat zu jeder Zeit in der 
Entwicklung dieser Seite seines Lebens gelegen. 
Es ist eine Verkennung der ganzen wunderbaren 
Geschichte der Kirche, wenn wir glauben, dass eine 
blos natiirliche Gerechtigkeit und ein ganz natur- 
Jiches Alltagsleben, wenn es sich nur von groben 
Verirrungen fern halte, gentige, um den Geist zu 
uberwinden, der jetzt in der Welt ist. In jedem 
| Jahrhundert—von jenen Martyrern auf den Blut- 
. gerusten und den Anachoreten in den Wusten 
. angefangen—wo das Christenthum grosse Siege 
. errungen hat uber Liige und Irrthum, haben sich 
dieselben an das Leben der Heiligen geknipit. 

Heilige Bischofe, heilige Priester, heilige Laien 
haben die Welt tberwunden, waren Mehrer des 
Reiches Christi. So wird es auch in Zukunft 
bleiben. Wir mtssen daher die bequemen Formen 
des Alltagslebens durchbrechen und uns den hohen 
Formen des heiligen Lebens unterwerfen, wenn wir 
die Sehnsucht unseres Herzens, die Verbreitung des 
Reiches Christi erreichen wollen.” _ 
Eben diese Sehnsucht ist das Ziel der Katho- 
lischen Aktion. Und es wird niemals ohne jene 
muthige Absage an das Alltagsleben, von der Ket- 
_telér spricht, ohne grossmiithige Hingabe an “die 
hohen Formen des heiligen Lebens,” die er im 
inne hatte, erreicht werden. Beides fordert, 
wenn auch in anderen Worten ausgedriickt, Pius 
XI, indem er gegen Schluss der Enzyklika “Quad- 
ragesimo anno” Laienexerzitien empfiehlt, als 
el, Kampfer fiir die Erneuerung der Gesell- 
heranzubilden. ‘Wie am ersten Pfingstfest 
ystel aus dem Abendmahlssaal, so werden,” 


Central-Verein ist sehr sparsam mit den Gelde 


| schreiber an einer anderen St 


gung, voll glithenden Eifers 


Ausbreitung. Gerade jetzt thun solch wacker 
Streiter Christi noth, um die Menschheit vor der 
namenlosen Unheil zu bewahren, das ihr droh 
wenn eine Gestaltung der Dinge sich durchsetze 
sollte—allen Lehren der Frohbotschaft zum Trot 
—hbein der alles menschliche und gottliche Rech 
mit Fiissen getreten wird.” 

Also nicht bequeme Alltagsmenschen sonder: 
starke, uniiberwindlich standhafte, glihend eifrig 
Streiter fiir das Reich Christi! Die Forderungei 
eines Ketteler und eines Pius erfiillen zu helfen 1s 
nicht nur Pflicht der Einzelnen sondern auch de 
Vereine. 


Zur Resignation des hochwst. Msgr. Dr. Jos. Oct 


Die gewaltige Aufgabe, den Bau des neue 
Josephinums bei Columbus, Ohio, zu planen un 
auszuftthren, hat sich fiir Msgr. Joseph Och al 
eine ungemein schwere Belastung seiner Kraft 
erwiesen. Umsomehr, weil seine Gesundheit sei 
einer Reihe von Jahren bereits stark angegriffe 
war. Sein Entschluss, das Rektorat niedet 
zulegen, konnte seinen Freunden daher kaur 
unerwartet kommen. 

Mit Ausnahme der fiinf Jahre, die Msgr. Och i 
Deutschland verbrachte, wo er sich auf der Universita 
Freiburg im Breisgau den Doktor der Staatswissenschai 
erwarb, gehort er seit 1908 dem Komitee ftir sozial 
Aktion des C. V. an. In voller Anerkennung de 
Bedeutung unseres Verbandes fiir die katholisch 
Bewegung unsres Landes, lieh er diesem, so oft es ebe 
anging, seine Krafte. Er beobachtete in dieser Hinsick 
die von Msgr. Jessing und Msgr. Soentgerath einge 
schlagene Richtung. Md6ge auch sein Nachfolger sic 
als ein Freund des C. V. erweisen. 


Ein Priester tiber unsere Bestrebungen und 
aden). Cor Vi 


In anerkennender Weise sprach sich nun ei 
fruher in Chicago thatiger Priester in einem Brief 
uber den Pressdienst der C. St. aus. Er erklart i 
dem, von einem Leser des Chicago’er ‘““Wochen 
blatts” diesem zur Verdffentlichung iibergebener 
Schreiben: 


“Die Pressbriefe des Central-Vereins, die besonders i 
den deutschen katholischen Zeitungen erscheinen, sind imm«e 
wichtig und zeitgemass und darum sollte sie jeder lese 
und anderen zum Lesen geben. Gerade die Abfassung diese 
Pressbriefe ist ein ganz hervorragendes Wirken der Centra 
Stelle des Central-Vereins. In Amerika gibt es noch ei 
Reihe von deutschen Wochenblattern. Sie miissen erhalt 
werden, auch des Central-Vereins wegen. Wir wenigst 
die wir den Central-Verein kennen, miissen tiichtig 
agitieren. Das ist eine echt katholische That, wichtiger 
als Kirchenbau. Jeder deutsche Katholik sollte, sowe 
dazu imstande ist, in seinem Testament an den Cent: 
Verein denken. An Geldmangel scheitert manches. I 


leistet fiir wenig Geld so viel, dass es staunenswerth ist.’ 

seed en ae auf die Entwicklung der 
in Deutschland und Briinings Stellung y 
fluss im dritten Deutschen Reich, erklart d 


und seine immer weitere 
‘7 ’ oe. et 


7 ; 
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itral-V erein. Heute ist der Central-Verein anerkannt 
» der Verein Amerikas. Wohlan denn, auf zu er- 
ter Thatigkeit zum Besten des Central- Vereins! Alle 


tung vor jenen Vereinen, die sich dem Central-Verein 
eschlossen haben!” 


Dazu bemerkt der Schriftleiter des genannten 
ochenblatts : 


So urtheilt ein Priester, der heute das Geschehen in den 
reinigten Staaten aus der Ferne betrachten kann und 
leicht gerade deshalb manches klarer sieht als viele von 
, denen der Kampf und das Gewihl des Alltags den 
*k fiir das Naheliegende und Wichtigere getriibt hat.” 


Nekrolog. 


Hine eigenartige PersOnlichkeit schied mit dem 
|. 8. April zu Ft. Smith in Arkansas verstorbenen 
iedrich Wilhelm Oberste aus dem Leben. Vor 
va funfzig Jahren war er aus Deutschland nach 
nerika gekommen, und zwar direkt in das Thal 
; Arkansas-Flusses. 


Klug und gewandt wie er war, gelangte Oberste, 
r sich in Hartman niedergelassen hatte, zu Ver- 
yen und Ansehen. Er nannte mehrere werth- 
lle Farmen sein, ebenso einen grossen Kauf- 
nnsladen, eine cotton-gin, usw. Er starb jedoch 

armer Mann, ehrlich und angesehen wie er 
lebt hatte. Und was mehr heissen will, ergeben 
sein Schicksal, das er mit dem Staate Arkansas 
ilte, der so schwer gelitten hat unter Ueber- 
wwemmungen, Durre, und niederen Baumwoll- 
sisen. 


Nach dem am 10. April zu Hartman erfolgten 
grabnis, schrieb der hochw. P. Placidus Oechsle, 
S. B., der dem Verstorbenen lange nahe stand, 
d der den nach einem Schlaganfall gelahmten 
ann oft in Ft. Smith besuchte: 


Sein Charakter zeigte sich erst recht im Dulden ohne 
agen. Hr. Oberste war eine Zierde des kath. Deutsch- 
ms in Arkansas, ein tuchtiger Fuhrer, der keine person- 
len Opter scheute, ein kluger “Rathgeber, ein treuer 
sind, interessanter Gesellschafter und unermiudlicher 
steeber, und ein glaubiger Sohn der hl. Kirche und eif- 
er Forderer und Vertheidiger der guten Sache. Ein ver- 
nstvolles interessantes Menschenleben ist abgeschlossen, 
n der 1b. Gott das Siegel der Vergeltung aufdritcken 
ge! 1? 


3 


Staatsverband Arkansas war Oberste langere 
hindurch eine treibende Kraft. Er besass 
rernatur und wusste diese auch zu verwerthen 
Dienste unserer Sache, besonders als Prasident 
res Zweigs des C. V. Er betheiligte sich an 
en Generalversammlungen unseres Verban- 
are ihm sicherlich beschieden gewesen, 
tellung im C. V. zu erringen, wenn er 
vor etwa zehn Jahren-vom Vereins- 
szogen hatte. Auch im Deutschen 
as nahm Oberste eine Stellung— 
siner Hees deutschen Einwan- | 
aft 


- 


_ erster das Wirken und den Charakter des ersten Prasi 


neue Heimath mit: ke 
os = 


Werbearbeit unter Jungmannern im Marylander 
Verband befiirwortet. 


Allgemein gelangt im C. V. zur Zeit die Ansicht 
die Oberhand, es sei Pflicht und Aufgabe, die 
Jungmannerwelt fur unsere Bewegung zu gewin- 
nen. Auf der am 3. April in der St. Michaels- 
Halle zu Baltimore abgehaltenen Monatsversamm- 
lung des Maryland Zweigs des C. V. drang Pater 
Beierschmidt, C. SS. R., mit ernsten Worten in die 
Anwesenden, sich einer solchen Werbearbeit zu 
widmen. Eine Anzahl Mitglieder untersttitzte Pater 
Beierschmidts Aufforderung lebhaft. An gutem 
Willen fehlt es ja auch meistens nicht; man ist 
sich jedoch vielfach nicht recht klar iber den ein- 
zuschlagenden Weg. 

Den Vortrag in dieser Versammlung hielt der genannte 
Ordensmann; er sprach tber die allgemein herrschende 
Arbeitslosigkeit, und zwar im Lichte der Enzyklika Quad-. 
ragesimo anno. Redner berief sich gleichfalls auf die Be- 
schliisse der 76. Generalversammlung unseres Verbandes 
liber jenen Gegenstand, uber das darniederliegende Wirth- 
schaftsleben und die sich daraus ergebende Arbeitslosigkeit. 


Aus anderen Verbanden und Vereinen. 


Bekanntlich beabsicht der C. V. Pennsylvania die 
Namen von nicht weniger als drei um ihn besonders 
verdienten Priestern in die In Memoriam Ehrenliste 
des C. V. eintragen zu lassen. An erster Stelle soll 
auf solche Weise das Andenken des hochw. John 
B. Maus verewigt werden; drei Lokalverbande 
haben bereits je $25 fiir diesen Zweck beigesteuert : 
Lechathal Verband, Volksverein Philadelphia, und — 
Allegheny County Verband. 

Zunachst soll dann der hochwst. Msgr. Peter Masson ge- 
ehrt werden, und sodann der besonders um den Frauenbund 
vetdiente verstorbene Fr. Theodore Hammeke. In diesem 
Fall soll die Stiftungssumme hauptsachlich von den Frauen 
Pennsylvaniens aufgebracht werden; auch will man von nun 
an darauf verzichten, von Vereinen oder Verbanden eine 
grossere Summe zu fordern, und anstatt dessen den erfor- 
derlichen Betrag in Gaben von je $1 aufzubringen ver- 
suchen. 

So viel uns bekannt, ist zur Zeit nur noch ein anderer 


Staat, Missouri, bestrebt einen Gedenkfonds aufzubringen. 
x ee ES 


Bei der vom Deutschen-katholischen Stadtver- 
band St. Paul veranstalteten Washington-Feier 
waren dessen Mitglieder sozusagen nur Zuschauer. — a 
Das Programm lag in den Handen des hochw. 
Pfarrers Wm. Wey, von Rush City, Minnesota, 


terstiitzt, einen ‘mmustergiiltigen Volksbildungsabend os 
veranstaltete. : 
Vor allem waren zu_nennen die beiden Vortrage, 


unseres Landes schilderte, wahrend der zweite 
objektiver Weise sich iiber die Betheiligung de: 

zu jener Zeit ansadssigen Deutschen am Una vangig! < 
krieg verbreitete. Beide Redner vermieden e im 
esonders ee i 
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mochte, erlebte den Tag noch ein Mitglied, Hr. 
A. J. Walbrun, der ihm bereits in der ersten, 1m 
Jahre 1872 abgehaltenen Versammlung beigetreten 
war. 


Unsere Getreuen. 

Neben Beamten und Mitgliedern, die ihre Pflicht 
den Vereinen gegeniiber nicht erfiillen, besitzen wir 
doch auch tiberall Manner, die opferwilligen Geistes 
sind. So berichtete uns Hr. Michael Mohr, Prasi- 
dent des Staatsverbands Kansas, er habe mitte April 
einen Verein in einem entfernten Theil des Staates 
besucht, in der Absicht, dessen Wohl zu fordern. 

Dies ware jedoch kaum berichtenswerth. Es war jedoch 
das zweite Mal, dass Hr. Mohr sich auf die Reise machte, 
das 270 Meilen entfernte Ziel zu erreichen. Das erste Mal 
im Januar war er nur 60 Meilen gefahren, als die mit 
Glatteis bedeckte Landstrasse ihm zum Verhangnis wurde. 
Sein Automobil begann hin-und-her zu schlittern und lan- 
dete sodann in einem fiinf Fuss tiefen Graben, und zwar 
die Decke des Kraftwagens nach unten. Weder ihm noch 
Frau und zwei Tochtern geschah dabei etwas zu Leid; 
doch war man genothigt, die Riickfahrt anzutreten. 

So lange es Beamte giebt, die gewillt sind, 540 
Meilen im Winter tiber die Prairien Kansas’ zu 


»fahren, um einen Verein zu besuchen, stirbt der | 


C. V. nicht an Altersschwache. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Auf unsere Anfrage, ob ihm deutsche Bucher, 
vor allem Schul- und Gebetbiicher, auch in 
Zukunft willkommen seien, berichtet uns P. Joh. 
Schultz, O.M.I., Seelsorger einer Pionier- 
Gemeinde hoch oben in Saskatchewan: 
deutschen Biicher sind mir gewiss dienlich; ich 
kann sie mit grossem Vortheil verwerthen.” 
Ausserdem schreibt derselbe Missionar: 

“Die Butcher, deutsche Biblische-Geschichten und 
Lesebiicher, sowie den sch6nen Chormantel mit letzter 
Post erhalten, woftir ich aufrichtig danke. Alles ist den 
armen Leuten willkommen. Mir hilft es itiber viele 
Schwierigkeiten hinweg. Wer in Armuth giebt, statt 
zu verlangen, gewinnt leichter die Zuneigung.” 

Pater Schultz hat ein Blockhaus erbaut, das, 
wie das vor 70 Jahren ja auch hier bei uns im 
Westen der Fall war, zum Gottesdienst dienen 
muss. “‘ 


“Die | 


_Vorsehung Gottes. § 
man mdge mir helfen, 


“Sonntags entfernen wir,” heisst es in | 


~ Zwischenwinde und die Kapelle, 24 bei 14 Fuss, | 
-erweitert sich zu einer Grésse von 24 bei 36 
ee RPM Se ns Pee) ale 


zu Kuldja (Ningyuang), und zwar unter ungeme 
schwierigen Umstanden. Er schreibt uns dartibe 


‘Die Mehrzahl der Bevolkerung besteht aus Mohammr 
danern. Die Chinesen sind fast alle dem Opiumlaster ¢ 
geben und vielfach bereits von den Grundsatzen des nah 
Nachbars (Soviet-Russland), der die ganze Welt mit eine 
anderen Opium vergiftet, angesteckt. Die ganze Einstellu: 
der Menschen ist einzig auf ein Glticklichwerden im Diesse 
gerichtet. Krassester Materialismus! Nun fehlen uns 
dieser neuen Mission die so werthvollen. Hilfskraf 
Katechisten und Katechistinnen. Aus Innerchina muss 
solche von anderen Bischéfen erbeten werden. Werden : 
bewilligt, so kostet’ deren Reise, die schwierig und lan 
wierig ist, viel Geld, und ebenso deren Unterhalt. Gera 
an Geld leiden wir jedoch grossen Mangel. 

“Die Mission war zuerst mit nur 4 Patres besetzt; het 
sind deren 7 hier, und 2 weitere sollen unterwegs se 
Aber was bedeutet das fiir ein so ungeheuer grosses Gebi 
wie Sinkiang nun einmal ist? Wenn es also moglich wai 
dieser armen Kuldjastation von Zeit zu Zeit finanzielle Hil 
zu gewahren fiir deren Unterhalt und Missionierung dies 
Gebietes, so wurden wir Ihnen dafur tiberaus dankbar seit 


Wahrend nun deutsche Missionare in aller We 
sich mit ihren so dringenden Anliegen an den C. ' 
wenden, der im Jahre 1916 versprach, ihnen seit 
Hilfe gewahren zu wollen, vermindern sich die < 
der C. St. einlaufenden Missionsgaben zusehend 
Wir begreifen allerdings, dass eine betrachtlicl 
Anzahl unserer Mitglieder unter den Folgen d 
Wirthschaftskrise leidet. Es giebt jedoch A 
men; mochten diese alle denken, wie jener Herr | 
Illinois, der uns am 23. April funf Dollars 
schickte mit folgender Begrindung: © _ i 

“Nachdem ich den Brief der ehrw. Schwester Jona 
gelesen hatte, kam es mir in den Sinn, dass diejenig 


hierzulande keine Noth zu !eiden haben, behilflich 
sollten, den guten Missionschwestern ihr schweres 


” 
. 


so viel als moglich zu erleichtern 
So ee ee = 


Oefters bereits theilten uns Missionare mit, 
von uns ihnen zugesandte Geldsumme sei v 
Geschenk der Vorsehung bei ihnen angela 
diesem Sinne schreibt nun auch P. Jas. | 
O. S. F. S., aus Onseepkans in 

“Thre Gabe von 25 Dolla 


poo a one . Etwas pas 


